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Literature. 
4 FAREWELL TO THE “GUARDS.” 


Brave men and true, Farewell! 
. This eve the steamship wafts you from oor sh 
And few who round the “ Royal Mountain” dw 
Will see your faces more: ; 
Should this be so—the future who can read ?— 
Guardsmen! we bid you, one and all, Giod speed! 


Blythe Summer thrice hath bloomed 
Since proudly conscious of your valour’s worth, 
What time War’s shadow in the distance loomed, 
Old England sent you forth ; 
She deemed it well to trust her Western child 
To men whose honour never was defiled. 


Stern Winter reigned supreme 
When to our aid ye marched through dreary lands; 
Keen frost, deep snow-drifts seemed a hideous dream 
To your enduring bands; 
But the warm welcome ye received at last 
tho memory of each hardship past. 


Then ye were strangers—now 
Ye are our friends—and ye have earned the name 
By living lives ye need not disavow, | 

By shunning deeds of shame; 
And thus, brave Guardsmen, as your host departs, 
One feeling animates Canadian hearts; 


One feeling of regret, ; : 
Deep and unfeigned, that men by whom each day 
¢ Our streets were trod, to whom we owe a debt 
That words can never pay, 
‘Will soon be sundered by the ruthless deep 
From hearts that pray for them, from eyes that weep! 


Oft st the festal scene 
‘We shall miss faces from the social hearth, 
When gallant officers, whose courteous mien 
Betokened gentle birth, 
No longer woo Canadian beauty’s glance, 
Breathe the soft lay, or circle in the dance. 


inf 


But not in vain, we trust, 
Have your bold legions dwelt within our land ; 
Go to your English homes, since go you must 
tis our Queen’s command ; 
But bear away fond memories of the time 
That ye have sojourned in our peaceful clime. 


Let distant brothers know 
That they must dream of Canada no more 
As a bleak region of eternal snow, 
Where boundless forests soar, 
And fur-clad settlers, whom the winter spares, 
Wage a grim war with Indians and with bears, 


Dispel such idle dreams : 
Go, tell your comrades, of a fertile sofl, 
A healthful climate and majestic streams— 
Tell how the sons of toil 
Love the free country that hath still fall space 
To nurture millions of the human race, 


Tell of our sea-like lakes, 
Of village homes where Peace and Plenty smile, 
Of grand 8t. Lawrence, our Canadian Nile, 
And the vast Bridge that breaks 
The crystal boulders, mountainous and white, 
That Winter vainly hurls against its might. 
» 2 2 + 


Montreal, 6th September. 


———— ee 


CAUGHT AT LAST. 


It was my fortune, in the year eighteen hundred and ——, 
to be quartered with my regiment in the Bermudas, that pic- 
turesque group of coral-formed islands, which, by the corrup- 
tion of the name of Sir George Summers, the first governor of 
the colony, who was shipwrecked there, has erroneously been 
called “ The Summer Isles.” In one respect, indeed, the name 
is not misapplied, for, so far as climate is concerned, eternal 
summer reigns throughout the year, the coldest winds from 
the north, in January and February, only reducing the mer- 
cury in the thermometer to the level of “ temperate,” while, 
for the remaining ten months, the heat of the dog-star 


m as I saw the islands first, they present an aspect of in- 
com e beauty. Navigation, as practised on board the 
old transports, was not always a science of extreme accuracy, 
and the tub which coatained: the head-quarters of the regi- 
ment to which I belonged made the southern shore of the 
princi Bermudian island first, instead of bearing down 
- Upon it from the opposite quarter, seeing that we sailed 
from the north, our port of departure g Halifax, in Nova 


Grorcs Mumnay. 


 Beotia. It was about noon when we came in sight of a low 
Tange of cedar-covered hills, separated from 
on which we floated by a long ominous line 


water 


th 
: Poon kaoer 


of surf, 


that we had reached the “ still-vext 
their first discoverers, the Spaniard 
believed by all mariners to be inhabited by 
evil spirits, until the true relation of “ Edward Strachey, Esq.” 
(A. D. 1610), swept away the tradition, and “ delivered the 
world from a foule and dangerous errout.” The wind being 
light, we coasted along this breaker-beaten shore, keeping the 
coral reefs at a most respectful distance, and it was only‘as 
the day declined—a native pilot having meanwhile come on 
board—that we found ourselves abreast of an entrance to the 
great harbour, practicable only for small wee As the trans- 
port could not reach the proper channel till the following 
morning, a small party of us, impelled by the natural impa- 
lience of andsmea to get on shore, availed ourselves of the 
pilot’s boat, and left the ship that evening. The moon rose 
soon after we quitted the vessel, and was fast climbing the 
skies; when the boat shotbeneath the steep cliff of a frontier 
island crowned by aruinou sfort, Just then the breeze fell, and 
we lay becalmed, but only for a few moments, oars 
nickly out to supply the want of sail. The scene was one 
of extreme loveliness, and presented an effect almost theatri- 
barrier. The 
dazzling moonlight fell on snow-white walls of scattered cot- 
tages, half buried in thickets of perfumed cedars; the clear 
blue heavens were fretted with golden stars of unusual size; 
the sea sparkled round our track, and was dashed in gleams 
of fire from the boatmen’s oars ; a ndour way lay amongst in- 
numerable islets, whose outline was marked by the graceful 
foliage of the mainny palmetto. A mind filled with poetical 
ideas, such as that of a young man of two-and-twenty, with 
no more knowledge of the world than usually belongs to that 
age, might readily have fancied that in a fairy region like 
this no evil could possibly dwell, but youthful impressions 
by moonlight are not the safest to rely upon. 

For nearly a couple of hours we threaded our course 
through this bay of islands till a wider harbour opened before 
us, and lying in a complete amphitheatre of cedar-crowned 
hills, the glittering town of St, George’s came in sight. This 
was our destination, and, after answering the challenge of the 
sentinel posted on the landing wharf, we ee on shore, 
admiring the beauty aud perfect tranquillity of the place. It 
was a small square, surrounded on three sides by lofty 
white buildings, each with its broad dark mn balcony, and 
shaded by rows of that — tree called locally “ The Pride 
of India,” a species of Fraxinus, whose leaves resemble the 
mountain ash, and whose lilac flowerscluster like those of the 
laburnum. We involuntarily stopped before the largest of 
these houses, hoping that it was the hotel, but we were mis- 
taken; it was only the residence of one of the leading mer- 
chants of St. George’s, its doors hospitably open as those of 
an inn to all comers by daylight, but at that hour closed in 
the peaceful sleep that wrapped the whole town. It was not 
very long afterwards that this quiet spot presented a very dif- 
ferent appearance, 
Garrison towns, in small colonies like the Bermudas, owe 
their chief social attraction to the free intercourse which pre- 
vail between the military and official occupants and the wealth- 
ier storekee There was, at the period I am speaking of, 
the Government House for great occasions, but the real enjoy- 
ment of society was mainly to be found in the pleasant abode 
of the mercantile community. Foremost of this class in St. 
George’s was a gentleman named F——, the portal of whose 
house might well have borne the inscription which I have 
acen in one of the old Italian cities—Sienna, if I remember 


}rightly—where “ Patet jJanua, cor magis” assures the guests that 


the heart offers even a readier welcome than the unclosed en- 
trance. This génerous-minded man was everybody’s friend, less 
for the sake of his la pometolty tan for the personal merits 
by which he was distinguished. He was of a frank and cheer- 
ful nature, by no means unlettered, ong a very slight ac- 
quaintance with books went a long way in those islands, and 
was seldom of native growth; he had made many voyages in 
the.earlier part of his prosperous career, was shrewd and ob- 
servant, his conversation abounded in curious anecdote, and 
few whom I have known deserved the epithet of “ood fel. 
low” better than Henry F-——-. At the time of our 
arrival in Bermuda, F—«, a tall, stout, handsome man, 
was some five-and-thirty years of age,and had been married 
about three, to one of those pale, delicate, dark-eyed Bermu- 
dian girls, whom Moore the poet has rightly described as not 
absolutely handsome, but having aa affectionate languor in 
their look and manner which interests even more thay beauty. 
Two children were already the fruit of this marriage, and 
there was the promise of a third at no very distant date. 

Such was F——'s condition, and if ever a man was happy, 
he seemed and deserved to be so. To complete this sketch of 
his domestic relations, I must add that his only sister was the 
wife of Dr, H. ,& surgeon on the staff then quartered at 
St. George’s, a man of high medical attainments, but of some- 
what irascible disposition, the hot temper ot the Highlander 
often declaring itself on very slight provocation. 

The laissez-aller of colonial life is highly favourable to the 
establishment of friendly feeling amongst the classes that 
mingle together on the terms of equality. Here and there 
the morgue of the English aristocrat leads some silly fellow to 
affect to look down upon the storekeeper, but ina general 
way the case is completely reversed; and with reacon—to 
speak of self-interest only—for the storekeeper is, for the most 
part, the banker of the stranger in the colony, and if aecom- 
modation in cashing bills be required, to him must the appli- 
cation for money be referred. There was no one in Bermuda 
who met an officer’s wants more promptly than F——. He 
gave, perhaps, no higher premium than others, for his deal- 
ings were strictly commercial; but he never made a difficulty 
of advancing cash on the simple word uf the applicant, and 
the confidence he displayed met with a corresponding return ; 
the banker became, in every instance, the friend of the person 
i ag he accommodated; assuredly, among the rest, he was 
mine. 

A young military officer has not much in his power to offer 
in requital for the kirdness he receives at the hands of a 
civilian. His opportunity is generally confined to an invita- 
tion to the regimental mess, on what is known in the army as 
“@ stranger day.” _F—— soon became a frequent guest with 
us, and at last it came to my turn to be his host. We had 
then been about three months in the island, end hearing that 
the messman had secured a fine turtle—there had, moreover, 
been a gale of wind, bringing a quantity of golden plover to 
the island, some of which were safe to figure in his bill of fare 
—I sent a note to F——, asking him to dine with me on the 
following “stranger day.” He accepted at once, not formally, 
but in jocose terms, alluding to the extra attractions of the 
forthcoming banquet, for he had heard of the turtle and 
plover, and expressing a playful regret that it was not the 
season for wiiale, assuring me, as was the fact, that amo 
Bermudian dainties the flesh of the young mammal held a 
prominent place. He concluded by saying that he was con- 





y | several 






my brother-officers, and they all declared how glad 
they. were ‘to find that F—— was coming to dine again so 
r c j +] i cj } ’ 
The barracks at eae stand—unless their site has 
been altered—on the table-land of a height that completely 
commands the town and harbour, at a distance from the for- 
mer vf little more than a quarter of a mile. Like the greater 
part of the buildings in Bermuda, though there are exceptions 
—for instance, the storekeepers’ houses in St. George’s square 
—the barracks consist of only a + mga floor, and make up in 
length for what they lack in height. The officers’ quarters, 
ttuisy of the parade-ground, where the hilt sliganiy slopea 
remit ; e-ground, where the slight oO 
tow: the harbour, and this inclination of the eit A cone. 
died by a a one foundation, to preserve the level of the lon 
ah which stretches along the entire front of the build- 
ing. The verandah was our great place of rendezvous, what- 
ever ‘the occasion; whether a ship of-war were reported in 





being | sight, the signal espied on Telegraph-hill announcing the 


arrival of the mail-packet from Halifax, the fact of a whale 
having been seen “ blowing” in the offing, or the daily advent 
of the dinner-hour. On the a when F—— was my 
expected “friend,” the usual muster had taken place, all the 
other guests were assembled, the drummer had beaten the 

Roast of Old England—the military dinner-bell—but 
there was & pause before entering the mess-room. “Are we 
waiting for anybody ?” was the general question. Theanswer 
from more than one was, that “‘C——’s, friend” had not yet 
arrived. “Who is he?’ was the next inquiry; and when the 
delinquent was named a considerable amount of good- 
humoured reviling was uttered at his expense. ‘ Well,” said 
the colonel, whose sobriquet was Redgauntlet, on account of 
his descent from the family of the hero of Walter Scott's last 
novel, “at the risk of cooling the turtle soup, and mulling the 
claret, we will give him five minutes more. The fellow is so 
fond of his pretty wife that he can’t bear to leave her, I sup- 
pose. We must put down all the married ladies in the island!” 
“ Better invite them, too, sir!” said a gay young ensign. “I'll 
tell you what,” retorted the bachelor colonel, “if any officer 
of mine ventures to be merely civil toa lady,eo long as I 
command the regiment, I’ll bring him to a general court-mar- 
tial. It is an offence provided for in my copy of the Articles 
of War, and the penalty is——” “Death, I suppose, colonel I” 
said the former speaker; “for my part, I accept my fate.” 
“You are right, you young dog! Death by dancing, or such 
other punishment as by the general court-martial shall be 
awarded.” In light nonsense of this kind the permitted five 
minutes—and another five to boot—were consumed ; but when 
it began to draw near a quarter of an hour, the impatient 
colonel would wait no longer. “Play the Roast Beef again,” 
he said; “if he hears it, coming up the hill, he must run for 
it. Now let us goin.” He beckoned to me, however, as he 
led the way, and observed: “Your servant isa smart light- 
infantry man, send him down to hurry up this laggard.” John 
Hurley, the man the colonel spoke of, was a quick, intelligent 
Trishman, and I despatched him on his errand. ‘ Never fear, 
sir,” said he, “but Pll bring him along before the drum has 
done bating. 

We accordingly took our places at table, and began dinner, 
& seat being left, like Banquo’s, unfilled. It was my own 
simile, and little did I imagine that its application would prove 
literally true. But ten minutes had scarcely elapsed, before 
John Hurley burst into the mess-room, pale and breathless. 
“Please your honour,” he exclaimed, addressing me, “ Mr, 
F—— has been kilt!” 

Every oue started to his feet at this abrupt announcement ; 
& hundred questions were asked in a moment, all resolving 
themselves into the inquiry from the colonel: “ What on 
earth do you mean? Are you drunk, man? Sperk out!” 

“Tt’s not drunk I am, colonel! _Niver a drop of liquor has 
passed my lips since [ took my mornin’, and if I were to 
spake as loud as a gun I could only say that Mr. F—— had 
been shot !” 

“How? By whom ?” asked a dozen voices. 

“Some blaggard Moodian, bad luck to him! I don’t know 

name,” returned Hurley. 

“ Has the fellow been taken?” demanded the colonel. 

“Not he, sir,” replied Hurley. “As soon as he did it, he 
was off like the shot he’d just fired, leaving Mr. F—— kilt 
upon the ground where he fell.” 

“Mr. Adjutant,” said the colonel, addressing me no longer 
by name, but by the designation of my position in the regi- 
ment, “get a sergeant’s party under arms, and send out pa- 
trols to scour the island. No ammunition mind! The 
scoundrel must be taken alive !” 

I quitted the mess-room hastily, leaving all in confusion be- 
hind. Merely stopping at my room for an instant to buckle 
on my sword, [ hurried to the orderly-room, summoned the 
serjeant-major, and gave the colonel’s order briefly, stating for 
what purpose the men were wanted. There was no need to 
claim the first for duty; a dozen volunteered at once. We 
took those that came, while a score or two more, in their 
fatigue dresses, set off like wildfire, eager for the chase. Head- 
ing the armed party, I also followed rapidly to thetown. We 
learnt on the road that the report of Mr. F—— being killed 
was not absolately true; he was, however, desperately 
wounded, having been shot in the groin, and had been carried 
tv his own house. Thither we proceeded, and found a large 
crowd gathered in front of it—almost the entire population of 
the place—restless and clamorous, as coloured people under 
excitement always are. I then, for the first time, heard the 
name of the assassin, coupled with the confirmation of Hur- 
ley’s news that he mide his escape. He proved to be one Joel 
Tucker, the master of a small schooner, trading habitually be- 
tween St. George’s and Norfolk, in Virginia. What wa; his 
motive for the crime he had committed nobody could tell, as 
nothing wes known of his having ever been on bad terms 
with Mr. F——. On the contrary, he had often been favoured by 
the latter with freights when others were desirous of having 
them on equal terms; and his last return voyage was a con- 
signment to Mr. F——, who had been heard to expres®him- 
self to Tucker as quite satisfied with the result of the business 
transacted between them. The man, however, did not stand 
well in anybody’s estimation. Acts of cruelty to his “ hands” 
—all coloured men and boys—were related of him, and he 
was held to be of a surly, revengeful disposition; but still the 

uestion arose, What cause of quarrel had he with Mr. 


While this information—such as it was—was being given, 
the victim of the assassination was lying insensible, unable to 
ive any account of what had occurred. His brother-in-law, 
r. H——, was by his bedside, where sat his poor forlorn 
oung wife, now just on the point of being again a mother, 
he had scarcely spoken beyond the first exclamation of hor- 
ror and dismay; but no persuasion could induce her to leave 
the post she occupied, even while the surgical examination 
was made to ascertain the extent of the sufferer’s injury. 
The wound, which could not be probed, was evidently a very 








tent to “ it,”” on what he und was the chosen 
fare Of the British aldermen, I showed his merry note to 





dangerous one, and from its outward appearance, and the state 
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cocked-hat an 
_ ‘This was the first execution I ever witnessed. It was also 


the last. 
SE onnnenenenn ceuneeencmmeneel 


TRAVELS IN THAMES STREET. 
C THE COAL EXCHANGE. 


The curious traveller who ventures, like the wandering 
writer of these papers, to traverse the highways of commerce 
in the British metropolis, is sure to gather information by the 
way which cannot fail to exercise a most depressing influence 
upon his spirits. There is no denying it (he is told in every 
direction), business is no longer what it used to be. Once 
upon a time—whenever that may have been—business was 
really worthy of its name: there was money to be made out of 





_it; @ man was not compelled to work the flesh off his fingers 


merely to keep out of the But now a man might just 
as well put his shutters up'at once and turn Turk as remain 
in a Chiistian land where profits are all swallowed ur in ex- 
penses, and every commercial transaction represents a loss. 
Such in spirit, if not in substance, are the complaints which 
the traveller hears when he journeys among City men and 
visits their busiest haunts, It is scarcely matter for surprise, 
therefore, that if he extends his explorations to the very bor- 
ders of Billingsgate, similarly disheartening intelligence should 
await him even io that centre of a vast rie hero the New Coal 
Exchange. Indeed, the complaints he will hear there are 
likely to be more decided in tone than any he will hear else- 
where, What, in fact, could Mr. Bunning, the City architect, 


‘have been about when he erected that building onty ten years 


ago orso? What could the Corporation have been about when it 
supplied the fands with which the edifice was paid for? A 
music hall was scarcely wanted in Lower Thames Street; Mr. 
Spurgeon was provided for; and an equestrian circus would 
not pay, even though the dames dela Halle opposite supported it 
to the extent of their means. What, then, could this elegant 
and commodious building have been erected for? Certainly 
not for any coal trade requiring such accommodation. For, 
speak with any of the three or four Hundred gentlemen who 
congregate here, and what will vou hear? Why, you will 
hear, in the forcible and yet figurative language which City 
nilemen delight to use, that there is no coal crade;—that it 
as gone to the dogs;—is done up ;—smashed ;-—rotten ;—on 
its last .legs;—and not worth a rap. 

Here, for instance, we are at the Coal Exchange itself; and 
here is an intelligent, sharp-witted looking gentleman to whom 
Wwe are personally known. Let us speak with him upon this 
subject. He owes no grudge to the world, and the world 
owes him none; he is not bilious, and, as times go, has as good 
a digestion as most men, though he believes in Cockle’s pills, 
and keeps a supply of that priceless family medicine among 
his shirt-collars. Yet how he bursts out, how he bristles, how 


- he detonates, how he perks up at the mere mention of the 


trade to which he belongs. Commodure Trunnion, in his fa- 
mous interview with the exciseman, could scarcely have been 
moré rigorously vituperative. 

“ Coal trade, sir!” he exclaims, and the stream of his elo- 
quence is stopped by a dam—a dam of irrelevant ejaculations. 
“Coal trade, sir!” he says again in a minute or two. “ Don’t 
talk about it. lt isn’t worth talking about. It won't bring a 
man bread and cheese. Look at this place! Examine it! 
Cast your eye over it! Does it look like: a lace where a man 
can get bread and cheese?” 

There was an announcement in one corner of the room that 
Bass's pale ale could be obtained on drau ght or in bottle, and 
that Meiton Mowbray pork pies might be had fresh. I 
thought it only fair to assume, therefore, ithat the more fi 
fare he alluded to could be obtained also. I should have 


‘ pointed this out to my friend, but he went on before I had 


time to deliver myself. 

“ Coal trade, sir!” he exclaimed, for the third and last time. 
“The coal trade is all U P. Bellows-mendin g would pay hetter.” 

Having no personal knowledge of the in:dustry to which he. 
alluded, and being unprovided with statistics referring to its 
operations, I was compelled to accept untmurmuringly the’ 
information my friend conveyed to me. And certainly, wken 
I looked around the hall in which I stood, the mere external 
appearance of things was in favour of his assertion that the 
coal trade had no longer any existence. 

And here let me be frank with the readei*. In visiting the 
Coal Exchange I did not expect to see «:oal in bulk being 
bought and sold. I did not expect to see hal f hundred-weight, 
sacks standing on the floor, or superior quulities sampled in 
brown paper bags. I did not expect to see placards with 
“Try our Wall’s-ends at 1s. 10d.;” or, “Look here! Down 
again to 1s. 6d.,” inscribed upon them. I did not expect to 
find wholesale merchants resembling retail desalers, or autici- 

ate that there would be many features of external similarity 
Seow the coal-broker and the coal-whipjer. But I did 
expect that, inasmuch as samples of wheat, brirley, oats, and 
as are displayed in Mark Lane, so samples of Buddle’s West 
Bartley, South Peareth, Tanfield Moor, and Wa lker Primrose, 
whatever they may be, would be displayed in L ower Thames 
Street. But no! InaCoal Exchange coal wa:s the one sub- 
stance nowhere seen. There wasn’t ever a knub:! 

Outwardly, therefore, as I have said, there w as very little 
indication of business; and, for aught I could see to the con- 
trary, the coal trade might really have been as e xtinct as the 
megalonyx. 

“Well,” said I, “ when my modest consumptio n necessities 
the introduction of fresh stores into the cellar 1 know very 
well how I buy coal, but I can’t, for the life of rae, tell how 
you buy it.” 

“ Well, we buy it in this manner,” he replied, evidently for- 
getting for the moment, in his earnestness, that the: trade was 

n a shattered, not to say a despairing condition ; ‘* we buy— 
but first of all you see that this is a circular buildin g.” 

The fact was so obvious that I take no credit to myself for 
having already observed it before he spoke. 

“ Well, you see these desks following the circum ference of 
the building here on the ground floor. They are thie desks of 
the factors, and the factors are intermediary agent s between 
the colliery owner and the coal merchant, receivi og a com- 
mission for what they sell like brokers in the colon ial trade.” 

“ Precisely. They sell: but how do you buy?” 

My friend made no reply, but took me to one of the desks 
and told me to look at it. Idid. It was apparent}: 7 of deal, 
painted black; an inkstand was sunk into it; pens w’ere lying 
about; and upon a bed of blotting-paper a hanubill or circular 
‘was reposing, partly written and partly printed. 
on a that,” said my friend, pointing to the handbill or 

cular, 


I read it, and found that it ran something as follows::— 
“ Blake, Fielding, and Co., per Star of the Hast. 
* Ravensworth. ..ccccosscosceyecseces 
Bleekbarn. .cccccccccccccdecce 
Biraker......... 
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THE ALBION. 








“ There,” said my friend, triumphantly, when I had finished 
ita perusal of thi intelligible and interactive dociament, 
“that’s how we buy coals!” 

It might be that my intellect was somewhat cloudy, it 

might be that the explanation was. deficient in clearness, but 

if my friend told me that he bought coals by thinking of the 

frosty Caucasus, or by wishing himself with Nancy, I should 

have been just as enlightened. 

However, I said in reply, with an expression of acute 

sagacity culminating in a business-like wink, “Oh! 

ake how you buy coal, is it? Ah! I see; those 
igures —— 

“Precisely; those figures indicate the number of tons 

offered, and the name indicates the ee they come frm.” 

“ But do you never have samples ?” 

“No. e are acquainted with all the coal brought to the 

market; and when a new coal is introduced we buy in on 

the representations made to us by the factors; representations 

which of course determine its price.” 

“Then it is not until you have the coal in your own hands 

that you really know its quality, And what is the amount of 

business annually transacted here in this curicus manner ?” 

“ Last year it amounted to about 3} millions of tons.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ for a trade that is on its last legs that total 

doesn’t seem bad. Somebody must get a living out of this 

decayed and deplora)yle industry.” 

But my friend was not to*be shaken by any such shallow 
reasoning and impertinent banter as this. He smiled, it is 
true, but it was a resigned and melancholy smile; and then, 
pensive and subdued, he led me to the upper gallery, and 
showed me the muscum of the institution. 

It was deeply interesting. Every variety of coal was dis- 
played there; coal from Borneo; coal from Prissia; coal 
from New Zealand ; coal from Sweden ; coal from Newcastle. 
There were specimens of beautiful Albertite, black as jet, and 
with a rich, lustrous polish upon it that told of its bituminous 
character, Then there were examples of the delicate crysta- 
lized cual from Merthyr Tydvil, looking as though it had beer 
prepared for exhibition as a curious illustration of manual 
skill. Then in other cases were specimens bearing the impress 
of fern leaves and flowers as distinctly as though stamped by 
adie. What a contrast when we emerged from this quiet 
little yee of science into the large bustling hall devoted 
to trade 

And the market, too, was at its busiest. Nominally, it is 
supposed to last only an hour, viz., from one o’clock to two. 
As a mere matter of fact, however, it lasts longer, and does 
not close until about three. Just now it is a quarter to two, 
and accordingly a bell rings loudly. No one knows why it 
rings; no one can wy why it re but custom ordains 
that it shall ring, and it does ring. Thatif it failed to ring 
business would come to a standstill is perhaps too much to as- 
sert: but that a terrible judgment would overtake the beadle 
if es aan this time-honoured duty is, I think, more that 
probable. 

Really, for a place serving as the centre of a defunct, or at 
all events, a moribund trade, the Coal Exchange exhibits a 
vast amount of business animation. Some three or four hun- 
dred gentlemen are gathered together talking about prices 
and shipments and arrivals; the factors are all at their desks, 
quite prepared to open up negotiations or to conclude bar- 
gains, and behind them patient mariners and skippers from 
the North are awaiting the result of sales and the instruc- 
tions as to the delivery of cargo which will follow those sales. 
There are even visitors in the —— looking down upon 
the beer crowd below ; and their presence seems to give ad- 
ditional importance to the scene. 

I suppose my face must have kindled asI became im- 
pressed with the business aspect of the place, for my glance 
fell when = eyes met those of a kindly but melancholly- 
looking gentleman to whom I had been introduced shortly be- 
‘fore, and who had been the most pathetic of all in his lamen- 
tations over the decline and fall of the London coal trade. 
He had divined my thoughts. Had I told him what was 
passing through my mind the information would have been 
utterly superfluous. 

“Tt looks like business, doesn’t it?” he asked. 

I assented enthusiastically. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, with a sigh, “you are like all the rest. 
Do you remember the colliers’ strike which took place some 
years ago?” 

I did not; and said so. 

“ Well, during that strike the coal-whippers had nothing to 
do, so they sat on the barges all cay long and played at cards. 
The factors and merchants here in like manner had nothing to 
do, and some of them actually went.back to the sports of 
their boyhood and played at marbles upon the floor of this, or 
rather of the old Exchange, as an innocent if not exciting way 
of employing tbeir time. Well, sir,” he added, quite gravely, 
‘if they were all to set to now and play at marbles again, or 
“ Egg-hat,” or “Fly-the garter,” or “ Buck, buck, how many 
horns do [hold up ?” they would be almost as well occupied as 
they are at present.’ 

These words were spoken in such an obvious tone of earn- 
estness that it was impossible not to believe in their sincerity 
—impossible not to be depressed by the melancholy picture 
they brought before the mental eye. There was a kindly ex- 
pression, too, upon the speaker's face, which not only repelled 
mistrust but invited sympathy. I felt that I was defeated, dis- 
armed; and my new acquaintance noting my surrender, 
enticed me with a glance, took me by the arm, and led me 
out of the building. 

I had no idea where we were going, or why we were going ; 
but I felt I was in sympathetic hands and that no harm could 
vefal me, Comforted and soothed by this conviction, I silent- 
ly walked by the side of my conductor. 

We left Lower Thames Street ; we turned our backs upon 
Billingsgate; we ascended a gentle eminence; we halted 
on the threshold of a modest building. Speaking accurately 
it was an office or counting-house. There was inscription on 
the lintel. My friend bade me read it. I did so and thus the 
inscription ran :—“ Mr.——, Wine Merchant.” An indescrib- 
able feeling of repose, of contentment, of ecstacy stole over me. 
A thousand fair visions rose before my eyes; a thousand 
echoes as of corks,sofily drawn by fairy fingers, glided into my 
ear, like far-off strains of melody. I was in asort of delicious 
trance. 

I scarcely remember what immediately followed. I havea 
sort of dreamy recollection that my triend produced a tea- 

cloth, that he produced some glasses, that he produced a 
corkscrew, that he produced a bottle. An age seemed to 
elapse; then followed a sharp detonation, and at last came a 
soft gurgling sound as of captive rapture at escape from long 
imprisonmert. * * i ™ 

And my friend was no ordinary man. Yet his history 
was simple. Years before, he too had been in the coal trade ; 
but by an instinctive discernment, helonging only to great 
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could not, however, be rudely severed, and he continued to 
linger near the scene of his former avocations. His heart had 
yeta rning for coal; claret had not wholly usurped the 
lace in his affections formerly given to coke. He still, there- 
ore, attended the market of which he is no longer a member, 
and when he sees its regular frequenters losing heart, or in 
danger of fainting by the way, he leads them to his little office, 
condoles with them, bids them be of good cheer, and puts the 
corkscrew to its noblest uses. There should be a monument 
to such a man if it were formed only of empty bottles. 

But it is waxing late. We must tear ourselves awa 
from our generous host, and take just another glance at the 
Coal Exchange. 

It is all’ but deserted now. The skippers have sheered off 


(to speak nautically), the factors have closed their accounts, 


the merchants have, for the most part, retreated to their 
counting-houses, even the beadle has quitted a scene where 
his presence would seem like a satire or arham. There is 
only one individual, in fact, left here—a pensive, melancholy 
man—and him I accost for lack of other companionship. 
To my surprise, I find that, although outwardly sombre, he 
is inwardly sunny, and that, slthough connected with coals, 
he looks by no means desponden'!ly upon their future. I at 
once begin to regard this hopeful person with admiration, and 
the painful thought flashes across me, that perhaps I have 
formed a too hasty judgment upon the coal trade from the 
gloomy reports I have previously heard. So I introduce my- 
seli to this gentleman, and as he is proceeding westward, and 
my course is N.W., we split a point of the compass and sally 
forth together. 
Iu the course of conversation, I find he is the representative 
of what may be called a new development of the coal trade. 
He is the agent of an extensive colliery near Chesterfield, and 
ay. he attends the Coal Exchange, it is more for the pur- 
pose of watching the market than of buying and selling. He 
is wholly unconnecied with the trade in sea-borne coal, and 
deals only in that brought to London by railway, aud which 
is comprehensively known as Inland. And now I begin to 
feel interested, for in common, I suppose, with the mass of 
mankind, I have always pinned my faith to sea-borne coal, 
and felt that contempt for Inlands which a connoisseur in 
Eau de vie de may be supposed to entertain for British 
brandy. So I say in afriendly, but depreciatory tone, “ Al! 
Inland coal is all very well, but of course there’s nothing like 
Wall’s-ends.” 
“Do you know what Wall’s-ends are?” he asked drily. 
“No,” said I; “but I know that they are a particularly 
d sort of coal.” 
“Well, there are almost seventy varicties of that particu- 
larly good sort of coal, or rather, seventy different collierics 
have adopted the name: and yet, strictly speaking, there is no 
such coal as Wall’s-ends.” 
“ What I mean is,” said my friend, “that the mine which 
first yielded the coal called Wall’s-end, and which took its 
name from being near the end of the old Roman wall, has long 
ceased to be worked, and that other mines have merely 
adopted the name ou account of its popularity. If we called 
our Inland coal Wall’s-end, it would be just as much so as 
avybody else’s.” 
“ But,” said I, “is there then no difference between Inland 
and the coal called Wall’s-end ?” 
“T do not quite say that. I simply say that the mere name 
indicates nothing.” 

“Weill,” I saclatnned, slightly recovering from my astonish- 
ment, “ I always thought sea-borne coals the best.” 

“So do most peop'e; but there again you are heediug a 
mere name, Sea-borne, of course, can only mean carried by 
sea. But are you aware that plenty of coal is brought full 
twenty miles by land befure it reaches the sea? It is mere 
contiguity which determines mode ofconveyance. We might, 
if we pleased, ship our coals at Grimsby and. bring them to 
London in cullier-brigs. They would then, of course, be sea- 
borne. Instead of that we bring them by rail and they are 
inland at once.” 

“The fact is,” continued my new friend, “ the dislike to 
inland coal arises from mere prejudice, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, from mere ignorance, which is only now giving way. 
Somewhere about twenty years ago we brought inland coal to 
London for the first time. Nobody would buy it. For years 
our trade was utterly insignificant. Well, afier a while, the 
Great Northern Railway began to sell inland coal. The 
result, at first, was much thesame, At last there came a hard 
winter, and sea-borne coal rose to forty shil/ingsaton. This 
was our opportunity. The Great Northern Rsilway Company 
at once advertised that it would sell its coal throughout the 
entire winter at twenty shillings a ton. People then began to 
believe in inland coal, and the trade was fairly started. In 
my opinion, itis only yet in its infancy, but you may judge of 
its development when [I tell you that the colliery I represent, 
alone sent about 300,000 tons to London in 1862; and that the 
total sent by others in the same year amounted to more than 
a million tons. Why, we ourselves pay from £6,000 to 
£7,000 per month for railway carriage, and I have no doubt 
we shall pay twice as much some day. For you see our prices 
remain much the same all the year round, land carriage being 
unaffected by wind and weather. Whereas during the preva- 
lence of certuin gales the colliers are unable to put to sea, and 
the market being ill-supplied, prices go up.” 

“Then,” said I, “the general complaint st tho Coal Ex- 
change is not altogether without cause. Trade is aot all 
events in a transition state here.” 

My friend nodded assentingly. and said, “ Yes, with a ten- 
dency to concentrate itself iu the hands of a few great firms.” 

“ But now tell me,” said I, “is not the quality of sea-borne 
coal better as a matter of fact, and not of fancy, than that 
brought by railway ?” 

“It is very often better,” was the candid reply, “ especially 
when a high price is charged for it. It cannot be denied, too, 
that some of the inland coal is full of seam, useless for the 

urposes of combustion, and which deposits itselfin dirty ash. 

evertheless, inland coal can be obtained in London and its 
outskirts, which J think quite as good as Wall’s-end, and which 
I always burn.” 

There was no need to show me a price list; I understood 
the hint without it. 

“Then, your coal has no ash, I suppose,” was my reply, in 
a tone of indifference. 

“ Try it,” he said with a smile. 

And I have tried it. 


—___2.——— 


ELIZABETHAN GARDENING. 


That style of domestic architecture which, ufter an interval 
of about half a century, succeeded the Gothic, and which is 
called Elizabethan—though some of its finest examples belong 
rather to the reign of James I—has of Jate years suffered a 
revival; and, asthe only really domestic style of English 
architecture, certainly deserves a considerable share of popu- 





ee he saw that that trade was doom He gave up 
Walls-ends, therefore, and took to wines. Early associations 


lurfayour. We trust the taste for it may increase, and supers 







































































































































































ible of improvement; but they are not 

con , it iscapable of ving the most 

details, any source which the fancy or taste of the modern 
architect canadapt or devise, In tact, it has the unspeakable 
advantage of not being a true “ style,” and, therefore, has no 
pedantic rules to fetter it, 

It is strange, however, that while so much attention has 
been paid to the study of this style for country residences, but 
cqmpnselivels little has been done for promoting a knowledge 
of the style of gardening which prevailed at the same period, 
and always accompanied it as a very essential part of the 
desi {18 customary to see a not despicable imitation of 
an Hlisabethan house, surrounded by a garden in what is call- 
ed the “ Natural” style——which means a small Jawp, witha 
few small flower-beds cut out upon it in an irregular manner, 
afier the fashion of the confectioner’s ornaments on a tart ; or, 
if a more ambitious style is attempted, it is either an Italian or 
French garden, totally at variance with the style of the man- 
sion. Even if an attempt is made to reproduce an Elizabethan 
garden, and the architect ra conenlies on its laying out, we 
shall probably find that “forthrights,” 44, the principal 
walks, accurately set out; but there the architect's know- 
ledge will seem to have failed him. He could plan a flat 
surface, intersected at right angles by broad straight walks; 
but how to fill up the spaces between the intersections 
was beyond his powers. It was es if he had 
undertaken to erect a building, and, having laid down the 

round plan, and drawn the nee outlines, he was unable to 
Sesign a capital, carve a window-tracery, or execute a mould. 
ing. It would be obvious that such a man had not, half 
learned his profession, and had undertaken more that he was 
able to perform: yet few gentlemen detect that the designer 
who leaves their gardens only half-planned, with all the detaile 
of ornamentationjshirked and omitted, is equally ignorant of his 
profession, and bas no business to undertake the laying out of 
grounds. The architect feels conscious that he ought to be 
able to complete his work, and prepare a design for the sur- 
rounding of the house which he bas built; and therefore, if 
appealed to, he undertakes it—though he rather despises the 
task; but, being seldom appealed to, he neglects this of 
his education, and is incompetent tothe work. It was former- 
ly—as it still should be—the work of the architect to plan out 
the garden attached to the villa; and, in the early works on 
domestic architecture, there is scarcely a ground-plot 
not laid out as a parterre or labyrinth. hat it is 
otherwise now, is really the fault of employers. When a 
gentleman has built a house, he thinks he has done 
with the architect, and sends for the landscape-gardener. 
The landscape-gardener, who, for the most part, is more 
ignorant of architecture than the architect is of eee 
ening, has not the remotest suspicion that the garden 
should harmonize with the house. He has certain rules, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time; and, whether appropriate or not, 
he lays out the garden according to those rules, in the prevail- 
ling taste of the day. He has no more idea of appropriateness 
than the milliner, to whom the prevailing fashion of the min- 
ute is the only guide, and with whom one pattern serves for 
all alike, Of course, neither the milliner nor the gardener is 
to blame: while ignorance prevails among their employers, 
and fashion reigns sole arbiter, they must comply with their 
employers’ demands; for ruin would await the presumptuous 
heretic who dared to dispute fashion’s decrees. 

“ Ancivnt” gardening, a8 Loudon calls all Fnglish garden- 
ing prior to the Revolution, still labours under the ban which 
tabooed Gothic architecture in the last century. It is regarded 
as simple barbarism, without rules, laws, or ordinances of any 
kind; the mere outbreak of “ a diseased imagination.” The 
popular belief is, that there was really no style of gardening 
worthy of study, much less of imitation, prior to the Revolu- 
tion. It.is generally believed that William ILL. introduced 
gardening iuto Eogland,in the form which is, from him, 
called the “ Dutch” style; that is, quaint flgures of temples, 
vaees, statues, animals, &c., in “topiary work,” with formal 
canals, and broad straight walks, bordered by walls of cut 
foliage: that the excess to which this taste was carried led, in 
the first quarter ot the eighteenth century, to a directly oppo- 
site style—the “Natural” or “English” style, in which the 
grounds were to be reduced to a wilderness, and a vain at- 
‘tempt made to imitate the wild luxuriance and easy of 
Nature; and that this has yielded partially to the modern style 
—a modification of the French and Italian styles. 

But the truth is, that all these styles had been done. pee 
viously practised in this country. In the reign of Henry VIIL, 
the gardens of Nonsuch House were laid out in the Italian 
style, with columns and pyramids of marble, statues, vases, 
fountains, &c. In the same reign, Leland,in his Jtinerary 
(p. 60), describes the gaydens at “ Wrexhill Castille, in York- 
shire,” as containing “ mountes, opere topiarts, writhen aboute 
with degrees like cokill-shells to come to the top without 
pene in what is now called the “ Dutch” style. Examples 
of this style, much older than the time of the atern Dutch- 
man, still remain attached to old mansions, At Packwood, 

near Knowle, in Warwickshire, there is a “mount writhen 
with degrees like cokill-shelis,” and planted with yews, which 
is probably quite as old as that so quaintly described by Le- 
Jand. Three quarters of a century before the all ntro- 
duction of the “ Dutch” style, Lord Bacon, in his “ Essay on 
Gardening,” had advocated the Natural style in preference to 
“ images cut in juniper or other garden-stuff, knots or figures, 
with divers-coloured earths—they are but toys—they are for 
children.” And, before the end of the sixteenth century, 
Spenser had described the “ Eaglish” or “ Natural” style, 
with much beauty, in passages in the Fuerie Queene, adapted 
from Tasso: 
There the most daint 
Jn whieh sll pleas re plen abound, 
w easures 
And none doés others’ happiness envy ; 
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0 for es; and, under the Norman ngs 
(temp. Henry IL), the citizens of London had gardens to the’ 

7 y and planted with various kinds of 

It would be to trace some of the al modern 


les of gardening to a much earlier date; for it is quite cer- 
that the “ Dutch” style, with cut trees, straight avenues, 
and canal-like ponds, prevailed in Egypt; that the “ Natural” 
or “ English” style was preferred at Babylon: for the cele- 
brated hanging gardens made by Nebuchadnezzar for his 
queen Anytis, were laid out to imitate the mountains and 
natural scenery of her native country, Media; and the sculp- 
tures represent similar ens at a still earlier date in As- 
syria. But we have no intention of entering into so pedantic 
an inquiry, or we might literally travel to China and Peru for 
further illustrations, 

Various circumstances contributed to give an impetus to a 
taste for flowers and ornamental gardening during the reign 
of Elizabeth. Among these may be enumerated the extended 
intercourse with other countries; the improved condition of 
the middle classes; tho security and {internal peace of the 
kingdom ; and the immigration from the Low Countries of the 
pesenier Huguenots, who brought with them the cultivated 

owers for which Holland was already celebrated. any of 
the great London merchants—as Master James Cole, John 
Tradescant, and Mr, Nicholas Lete, “‘a worthy merchant and 
lover of all fair flowers,”—-iaterested themselves to procure 
new plants from their correspondents in distant countries ; 
and some of them even sent out, at their own expense, persons 
especially commissioned to: seek out and bring homo rare and 
curious plants both from the far East and from America. 
These efforts were attended with so much success, that at the 
beginning of thie seventeenth century the English flower gar- 
den was stocked with a sauch ae variety of flowers for 
all seasons than is usually found in the best gardens cultivated 
in the fashion of the prese nt day. 

The botanical works of the period were chiefly Herbals, 
which, from their number’, seem to have been very popular; 
but this was probably ratlaer on account of their medical {n- 
formation than for their ‘botanical or horticultural uses; for 
mankind seems to have a natural love for amateur dosing and 
domestic quackery. Several works, however, on ening, 
as an art, were published during the reign of Elizabeth: 
among others “The Gardener’s Labyrinth ;” “containing a 
Discourse of the Gardener’s Life, in the yearly travails to be 
bestowed on the plot of earth, for the use ofa garden; wherein 
are set, forth divers herbes, knottes, and mazes, cunningl 
handled for the beautifying of gardens, &c.” Soon afterwards 
the same author published a second part on the kitchen gar- 
den. Similar guides to the art of gardening were published 
Wy Sir Hugh Platt, Thomas Hyll, William Lawson, and others. 

he most copious work, however, and one which contains as 
much useful information as most books on fersesios of the 
present day, was the “ Paradisi in Sole, Paradisus Terres- 
tris,” by John Parkinson. It was not published till 1629 ; but 
Parkinson—who was born in 1567, three years later than 
Shakspeare—may be fairly classed among Elizabethan au- 
thors, These works indicate that gardening was at this 

riod a popular amusement, and that the amateur was seek- 
bg information and iastruction in his favourite pursuit. 
he favourite style for the “ Garden of Flowers” attached 
to the house of the proprietor, which prevailed in the time of 
Elizabeth, was that whieh Shakspeare succinctly but fully de- 
scribes in three words, the “ curious knotted garden” (“ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” act 8, scene 1), composed of “ forthrights”— 
straight walks—with knots, “ meanders and mazes”—g<ome- 
tric beds—filling the intersections. The knots and mazes 
consisted of flower beds divided by gravel walks edged with 
box, thrift, thyme, and other low-growing plants; or with 
stone, slate, tiles, The pattern was strictly metric, 
stiff, and formal, like the patterns of Arabic tracery; but 
withal very well adapted for filling in with harmonious 
colouring. The gardening books of the period generally give 
elaborate patterns for laying out gardens in this style; though, 
as Parkinson says, “it would be almost endless to express so 
many as might be conceived and set down, for that every man 
may invent others far differing from these, or any other can 
be set forth.” Topiary-work was added to the parterre; and 
being executed in evergreen shrubs, helped to give interest to 
the garden even in the winter. Sometimes, perhaps, more 
Loma and less formal patterns were adopted; and oy 


iles Fletcher's deacription of a garden cut like a lady 
was copied from actual observation— 
The garden like a lady fair was cut, 
That lay as if slae slumber’d in delight, 


And to the open skies her eyes did shut. 
. * 7 * 


Upon a hilly bank her head she cast, 
On which the bower of vain-delight was built; 
White and red roses for her face were placed, 
d for her tresses marigolds were spilt. 

In order to bring the garden into harmony with the build- 
ing, and make it, as it were, part thereof, a long broad terrace 
—in more stately mansions—ran along the private front of the 
house, and commanded a view of the whole design. Broad 
flights of steps connected the garden with the terrace, and 
thence the principal walks di in straight lines, which 
were intersected similar walks parallel to the terrace. 





These walks— and gravelled, or ‘turfed—formed 
main lines of the design; the intermediate 
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filled up with “the meanders or ” the “beds and 
curious knots,” or with nths, shrubberies, and orchards, 
or grass Thus a un plan, harmonizing and an. - 
swering to every feature of the house, was presented. The 
fe ts of the garden corresponded to the ground plan of 
the ‘atidthe mazes or knots to its ornamental details, 
its pillars, friezes, mullions, and carved capitals. The peculiar 
etric tracery which surmounts so many Elizabethian 
buildings, very closely corresponds to the geometric beds of 
our Elizabethan gardens. 
The gardener of 


de: 
the period was not inattentive to the im- 
oa of arerwepe bp rich effect of colour in his 

wasto mix and blend the colour of the flowers 
in one rich mass of various hues, “as Nature does herself” in 
her wild banks, moor, and woodlands. This. necessarily 
ensued from the beds being planted with various Powers to 
succeed each other at different seasons— 


As in a rainbow’s many-colour’d hue, 
Here see we watchet deepen’d with a blue; 
There a dark tawny, with a purple mix’d; 
+  Yellowand@ame, with streaks of green betwixt; 
A bloody stream into a blushing run, 
And ends still with the colour which begun; 
Drawing the deeper to a lighter stain, 
Bringing the lightest to the deep’st again ; 
With such rare art each mingleth with his fellow, 
The blue with watchet, green and red with yellow; 
Like to the changes which we daily see .. 
Around the dove’s neck with variety ; 
Whare none can say (though he it strict attends), 
Here one begins, and there the other ends. 
Using such cunning as they did die: 
The rudd Pow. with the lighter Rose, 
The Monkshood with the Buglos and entwine 
The white, the blue, the flesh-like Columbine 
With Pinks, Sweet-williams; that faroff the e 
Could not the manner of their mixture spy.— W. 


In the mingling of colours here indicated lies the secret 
of all purely ornamental, as distinguished from pictorial, 
colouring :—~ 

Where none can say (though he it etrict attends), 

Here one begins, and there the otber ends. 


This is true colouring: a harmonious blending of tints 
softening and subduing each other; not violent contrasts, 
rendering each other more violent, harsh, and glaring. Here 
we haye light blue (watchet) deepened by dark blue; a dull 
tawny brightened with a purple; yellow and flame cooled by 
streaks of green. This mode of intimately mixing colours so 
asto make them blend is quite different from the modern 
fashion of separating them to make them contrast, by planting 
separate beds of distinct flowers—great patches of one colour 
here and another colour there—like the patches on a harle- 
quin’s jacket, and on the whole about as picturesque and in- 
teresting; and certainly directed to the same end, viz, to 
please the vulgar taste for coarse colours. Beds of flowers 
planted in this manner can never be made to produce a har- 
monious effect, unless you go toan eminence half-a-mile off to 
survey your garden. ‘What we ought to fmitate—if we adopt 
an artificial standard-~is the rich colouring and intermixture 
of warm and cool tints in a Persian carpet, and not the vio- 
lent hues and vulgar blaze of the French carpet-weaver. Of 
course more was left to Nature than the modern gardener 
trusts to her. care. /ks the primary object was to have a suc- 
cession of flowers during the year, it was impossible to arrange 
them for mutual effet as to colour. The contrasts and har- 
monies of one montla would be deranged in the next, and any 
attempt to produce determinate effects would be rendered 
futile as one flower succeeded another. The chief attention 
in planting was given to bringing all the flowers well into 
view by placing them with regard to their respective heights 
and sizes, and the <;olours were left to blend themselves as 

Tay ettes (tapestry) that Nature 
+ Had m ade bevel Chawesr 

The Elizabethan gardener had no fear but that if the flowers 
were varied and plentiful enough their colours would blend 
with quite as mush beauty as in any artificial arrangement 
which he could devise. He had seen tow Nature blends her 
colours on the rive r-bank, or the woodside, in the open meadow, 
or the upland pati), and he was quite satisfied to let her dispose 
his colours in likts manner. And this he might safely do ; for 
the colours whicl: he had to use, being natural to a t:mperate 
climate, and not tropical exotics dragged from their blazing 
home, were sofi; and harmonious; and, whatever their ar- 
rangement, were: sure to produce a satisfactory result. The 
best artificial gu ide to colour arrangement which the gardener 
can have is the ‘varied play of light which passes through the 
glass of an ancient painted window, seen from a distance; 
where the pattern cannot be deciphered, but only a rich mass 
of colouring perceived. Probably the nearest approach which 
Euro art lias made towards pure taste in the use of bright 
colours is in th.e old glass which adorns some of our cathedrals 
and parish churches. The reason for this success is that sub- 
ject was mad¢) subordinate to colour; and the painter rather 
sought to pro duce a rich assemblage of colours than to execute 
@ picture better suited to an opaque surface. He felt that he 
had to deal ‘with the richest colours which human art could 
produce, and. it was his aim to do justice to the means at his 
disposal, ana not to display his skill as a draughtsman. 

In dealing with flowers, however, we have this superior fa- 
cility : that ‘while artificial colours require artificial treatment, 
and demand attention to certain rules as to their juxta- 
positiop, Nature’s colours always harmonize, if placed near 
enough together, and we need never. be afraid to give them 
almost any arrangement we please, or in fact—which is bet- 
ter—leave them to take any arrangement which they may 
happen to fall into. It isa rule, for instance, not to oppose 
blue and red, and not to ally blue and green; but in a garden 
we may constantly see these colours blend together in perfect 
harmony, and with the richest effect, in spite of all our arti- 
ficial rules. What, for instance, can be more exquisite, in the 
spring, than a bed of anemones of every possible colour? or, 
in the autumn, than a mixed mass of German asters in all 
their varied hues? What a rich mosaic is a bed of hyacinths, 
tulips, or pansies; and how exquisitely their various tints 
weave what Shakspeare calls “a rich scarf for the proud 
earth.” It is in this blending of colours that the painting of 
Nature so far transcends all that man can do; and this is a 
secret which the modern pre-Raphaelite has yet to learn, 
viz., that nature does not pick out her colours, or forms, in 
separate bits—here a bit of scarlet, there a bit of blue, and 
there a bit of nm; here a leaf, and there a pebble; but she 
blends them all in one rich whole, so that with the strictest 
attention “ we cannot the manner of their mixture spy.” 

Spenser, Shakspeare, Jonson, Drayton, Browne, and all 
the poets of the time seem t& have delighted in this com- 
mingling of flowers of various colours; and perhaps it is not 
too bold an assertion to. make, that ihe taste of the age which 
uced .our best poets, and a distinctive style of ‘architec- 
ture, Was at least equal to the. taste of the age which has not 
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PERILS BY POISON. 





“To what extent the administration of poison'’causes death 
or disease in England is not even approximately known.” 
Such is the disagreeable intimation with which the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council introduces a section of his pre- 
sent Report. If we could be guided by the returns of the 
Registrar-General, we should conclude that from 400 to 500 


rsons & year fall victims to vither the accidental or the wil- 


ul administration of poison. But it is, unfortunately, certain 
At the utmost it is 
but a list of the fatal poisonings which are discovered, while 
we know that few sources of death are so apt to escape dis- 
covery. Of course the murderous poisoner plans to avoid de- 


that this number is far below the reality. 


tection, and too often, as familiar cases have proved, with 
considerable success, ww 


In pursuance of such uncomfortable refiections as these 


Dr. Alfred Taylor was commissioned by the Privy Council 
to report upon the present degree of our insecurity. 
port is certainly not calculated to relieve the public mind, 


either as to the facility with which poison may be wilfully ob- 
tained for criminal purposes or as to the danger which arises 
from the carelessness or ignorance of druggists. Reepecting 
the first point, Dr. Taylor sums up the case by siating that 


“So long as a person of any age has the command of three- 
pence he can procure a sufficient quantity of one of the most 


deadly poisons to destroy the lives of two adults. No one 


wishing to destroy another by poison, and having a know- 
ledge to makea selection among drugs, need have any diffi- 


' culty in carrying out his design. If refused at one shop, he 


can procure the poison at another, If refused at a druggist, 
he ean procure it at a grocer’s. If refused at a grocer’s, he 
can procure it at a village general shop, whore poisons are re- 
tailed dy girls and boys, and no questions are asked.” In the 
case, indeed, of one poison—arsenic—the Legislature has at- 
tempted to impose some restrictions upon its sale. By an 
Act passed in the 14th and 15th of Victoria, arsenic ought not 
to be sold in quantities of less than 101b. unless coloured with 
soot or indigo, so as to prevent its being mixed without suspi- 
cion in articles of fobd; nor ought it ever to be sold except 
with full registration of the buyer’s name and residence, and 
of the time, quantity, and professed purpose of his purchase ; 
nor, even thus, to any person unknown to the seller, unless in 
pea of a witness known to both sellerand purchaser. It 
8 certain, however, that these restrictions are inoperative. 


Numerous deaths have occurred from the administration of 


white arsenic—two during the past year. It issold, moreover, 
on the most frivolous pretences to almost any applicant; and 
even when it is coloured the precaution affords little protec- 
tion except when the poison is mixed with liquids. The bet- 
ter class of druggists do not sell it by retail. The grocer, 
chandler, oilman, and village shopkeeper are its principal 
vendors, and its great cheapness—the price of an ounce being 
only a penny or twopence—places it within reach of the 
poorest person. The sale of other poisons is free from even 
these ineffective restrictions. The lower class of drug dealers 
have few scruples in selling them, and whether they are 
wanted for murder or for suicide they aré readily obtainable 
by the poorest or tbe most casual applicant. 

The danger to the general public, however, from the mere 
facility of obtaining poisons depends upon the probability of 
being exposed to such a crime, and except so far as such fa- 
cility increases temptation the danger is but that of murder. 
But the danger threatened by a careless dispensing of drugs 
is both extensive and serious, and Dr. Taylor’s Report is al- 
most more alarming on this point than on the other. A large 
number of persons wholly unacquainted with the properties 
of powerful drugs are allowed to retail them to the public on 
demand without check or control, and that great mistakes 
must arise in consequence is obvious. But this danger is in- 
creased a hundred-fuld by the practice of keeping innocent 
medicines and poisonous compounds resembling each other 
on shelves or drawers in close proximity. Laudanum, tine- 
ture of rhubarb, senna, and black draughts, like each other in 
colour, may be seen standing side by side, in bottles of like 

and shape, and with labels easily mistaken by the igno- 
Taut or careless, Strychnine may be side by side with jala- 
pine, morphia, and quinine. It is no wonder if many cases 
are known in which laudanum and strychnine have been 
| oy in place of innocent tinctures and have caused death. 
he danger reaches its height in village shops, where draperies 
and groceries, and drugs and poisons, are all kept and sold in 
confusion. From shops of this description Dr. Taylor has 
known instances in which arrowroot, rice, oatmeal, or some- 
thing else in common demand, has been sold with a fatal ad- 
mixture of arsenic, In one case where arsenic had been given 
instead of arrowroot, and had killed the consumer, a witness 
Who went to the shop after the accident found “rice, corro- 
sive suilimate, julap, and oxalic acid in different papers in the 
Same drawer, and all under the care of an ignorant boy.” 
Even in the sale of poisons upon a large scale, similar mis- 
takes have been known to follow from the same carelessness. 


Twelve pounds of white arsenic have been sold instead of 


laster of Paris, and have been used to adulterate lozenges, or 
pounds of sugar of lead have been sent, perhaps instead of 


Slum, toa milier, and used for admixture with 80 sacks of 


flour. In the one case, at Bradford, arsenical | killed 
severely 


17 persons and 
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THE’ ALBION. 
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remarkable illustration of all these evils is afforded by 
the facts, of which we have already given some account 
relating to the employment of opium in the marsh districts 
and in manufacturing towns. The case is probably far the 
worst in the marsh districts. “There can be no doudt,” it is 
said, “ of the horrid statement, made by almiost every surgeon 
in the Marshland, that there was not,a Jabourer’s house in 
which there was not a bottle of opiate to be seen, and not a 
child who did not get it in some form.” It is not only that, as 
we have shown, the same reason exists for drugging the 
children as in the manufacturing towns. The diseases com- 
mon in marsh districts, which have been freely treated by the 
use of opium, have familiarized the people with the use of the 
dive. Immense quantities are sent to these districts, and the 
retail druggists often dispense as much as 200!b. a year. In 
one district the average annual consumption is calculated -to 
be at least eet per head. It is sold in pills or penny 
sticks, and a well-accustomed shop will serve with it as many 
as 800 or 400 customers on a Saturday night. A man in 
South Lincolnshire has complained that his wife had spent 
£100°in opium since she was married. To infants it is ad- 
ministered under the form of “Godfrey’s Cordial,” a mixture 
of opium, treacle, and infusion of sassafrass. This mixture 
varies with different shops, each selling its own “ Godfrey,” 
and when the mother, going to field work, deposits her infant 
with a nurse, she always leaves- heron bottle, “It has not 
unfrequently happened that the nurse has substituted her own 
‘Godirey’ for the mother’s, and, frightened at its effects, haa 
‘summoned the surgeon, who finds half-a-dozen babies, some 
snoring, some squinting, all pallid and eye-sunken, lying about 
the room, all poisoned.” To put out of question the actual 
number of deaths due to this reckless use of a poisonous . 
who shall estimate tho extent of injury which is inflicted on 
the health and vigour of a population thus nourished ? 

In the face of such facts, the Medical Officer naturally de- 
mands the interference of the Legislature. It might seem at 
first sight that the common law would suffice to: protect the 
public by severely punishing any druggist who by his own in- 
competence or carelessness, or by the incompetence or care- 
lessness of his agents, shuuld have caused any personal harm. 
But in order to obtain a conviction for manslaughter ic is 
necessary to establish the existence of “ gross or culpable” 
negligence, and it appears to have-been repeatedly ruled that 
such negligence as we have described does not come under 
the hm definition. It is not grossly or culpably negligent to 
sell oxalic acid or nitre for Epsom salts, nor to keep these 
substances in contiguous drawers or packets unlabelled until 
the time of sale, nor to employ youths of no experience in 
drugs, who cannot distinguish arsenic from calome!, magnesia, 
or plasteg of Paris, nor powdered opium from powdered rhu- 
barb, nor laudanum from tincture of rhubarb. The conse- 
quences of these acts and of others like them are, it seems, 
according to law, mere illustrations of unavoidable accident 
or misadventure. If this be the case, the public will, we think, 
agree with Mr. Simon that either there must be some direct 
legislative interference with the sale of poisons, or the legal 
definition of culpable negligence must be made toinclude such 
cases. It is difficult to see why the principle already affirmed 
by the Legislature in the case ofarsenic should not be extended 
still further and in a more effectual way, and the Report of 
Dr. Taylor contains various suggestions for this purpose. But 
if there should be a difficulty about legislation to this effect, 
agreat check might be put upon the evil by such an alteration 
of the law as would make persons readily and seriously 

ponsible for any negligence in a matter of so much danger 
to the community.— Times, August 80. : 
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BUCOLICS AND POLITICS. 


Manifold are the advantages of Agricultural Societies, 
Their multiplication all over the land may be taken as a proof 
of the use they are to agriculture, and speakers at country 
meetings are never weary of sounding their praises, The 
toast of the evening, ‘ Success to the Blenkshire Agricultural 
Society,” requires and always receives a panegyric on the in- 
stitution by way of accompaniment. But it may be doubted 
whether the orators at these agricultural meetings are more 
prone to express everything that is in their thought than ora- 
tors elsewhere. They talk of the progress of agriculture, and 
nothing can be more appropriate to the occasion. To discuss 
the merits of high farming, of subsoil ploughing, and of se- 
lected seed, to be critical on stoch, and to point out the utility 
of machinery, befits an assembly of farmers, But more lurks 
unrevealed. Dear as the interests of farming are to the Bri- 
tish breast, a more potent motive is often the attraction which 
induces county members to attend agricultural dinners. The 
latest intelligence from Mexico tells us that the Emperor 
Maximilian bas built his throne on a sure foundation by his 
civilities at a ball. Englishmen build upon the more solid 
basis of a dinner. Ata festive gathering members and their 
constituents mix together, and ties which have been relaxed 
are knit again. A gracious demeanour conciliates opponents, 
secures the waverer, and makes friends entbusiastic. By the 
unassisted vision nothing may be seen but two men with 
wine-glasses in their hands, bowing to each other, but by the 
omission or performance of this mystic rite votes are lost or 
won. 

The annual dinner of the North Lancashire Agricultural 
Society affords an admirable instance of the double use of the 
farmers’ gathering. Both the members of the northern divi- 
sion of the County Palatine attended at Lytham and improved 
the occasion. Like a pair of gentle shepherds, they pi 
alternate strains while their flocks nibbled and listened. But 
very differeut were the strophe and antistrophe. ‘ue one 
was purely bucolic, the other was prophetic and political, 

Lord Hartington protested, indeed, that he did not attend at 
Lytham to defend his conduct in Parliament, but his speech 
reads uncommonly like an apology for the past and a depre- 
cation of opposition in the future, The farmers of North Lan- 
cashire, it would seem, are of opinion that the interests of 
farming are neglected by the Liberal party, and would proba- 
bly preter a candidate who would promise to support the un- 
conditional repeal of the Malt Tax. We hope that when the 
time comes for an election they will not be found so rash. 
The Malt Tax is kept up simply because it is impossible to do 
without the six millions it produces, and promises on the hust- 
ings will not hasten its abolition. Lord Hartington has showa 
great zeal and ability as an administrator, and the nation at 
large is interested in retaining the services of one of the few 
young men in office. 

, But while Lord Hartington diffidently defended the Liberal 
party, and almost in the words of his chief claimed for the 
present Administration the merit of preserving peace and 
reer Be oes alone, Colonel Wilson Patten, as one whose 
seat secure beyond all possibility of oa confined 

agriculture, With 


ats 


ness he fastened upon tle most notable points of the show at 
Lytham, and discussed some of the greatest difficulties of 
modern farming. A fine exhibition of sheep in @ county 
where till lately sheep-farming was almost unknown testi- 
fied to the improvement of Lancashire in agriculture. Good 
sheep imply good drainage as well as a good selection of 
stock, Not many years since the “rot” would ha\e made 
it impossible to dreed flocks of sheep in Lancashire, but the 
wet lands are now converted into good wholesome pasture, 
aud the farmers of the county are reaping the benefit of the 
change. The extraordinary price of wool is such a source 
of profit that, in the words of Colonel Patten, no animal 
now pays so well as the sheep. By a beneficent law of 
compensation, the calamity which has injured the home 
markets of the Lancashire farmer has in another direction 
increased his gains. Colonel Patten could also congratulate 
his hearers oo their immunity from such a drought as we 
have just through. He had been travelling through the 
south of Eogland since the rising of Parliament, and could 
describe the difference between our parched up pastures 
and the in sward of Lancashire. But the climate of the 
county, though in this instance an advantage to its farmers, 
is often an obstacle to their operations. The quick succession 
of ‘showers makes almost every harvest in Lancashire a 
“ catching” harvest, and the farmer, in his eagerness to secure 
his crops, is baffled by the scarcity of agricultural labour 
which is experienced almost universally in England. Colonel 
Patten very properly dwelt upon this scarcity of labour as 
one of the most important facts for the farmer’s considera- 
tion. < 

On the whole it is a matter for rejoicing, as it is one of the 
agencies at work in Improving the condition of the labourer, 
aud the effect of it is already manifest in a marked increase of 
agricultural wages. But the farmer is bound to protect him- * 
self againat the consequences of the diminished supply of men. 
The position of the farmer is peculiar, but when aualyzed his 
remedy is apparent. For the greater part of the year he 
requires the assistance of only a limited number of labourers, 
but he is driven to find large additional help at two or three 
seasons when all his neigubours experience the same need. 
Every one knows the old plan of meeting the difficulty. Tae 
inbabitants of a village, skilled and unskilled, young and old, 
publican and emith, tailor and cobbler, turned out to help in 
getting in the harvest. When the progress of manufactures 
absorbed much of this supply, the introduction of railways 
and steamers brought over cargoes of Irishmen, who spread 
over the midland counties in much the same fashion that the 
lowest classes of Londoners go “hopping,” working by day 
and sleeping under a hedge by night, spending little and 
earning much; so that they returned to Ireland with little for- 
tunes in their pockets, The wholesale emigration of Irishmen 
bas now interfered witb this supply. The depletion of Lre- 
land has, indeed, had such an effeet on agricultural wages in 
the sister kingdom that there is no longer the same advantage 
to be reaped in visiting Eugland. But the deprivation of this 
needful help comes at an unfortunate time for the English 
farmer, since the last census has shown us that the agricul- 
tural labourers in many of our own counties are dimiuishing 
in number. A falling off in the supply has been necessarily 
followed by a rise in the price of labour, and we are assured 
that the cost of getting ina crop of hay has risen in a few 
years from 8s. per statute acre to 143.the acre. Anincrease of 
75 per cent. on the cost of saving hay may well make the far- 
mer anxious to consider his position. 

Luckily we have not to seek far to find a means of meeting 
the difficulty occasioned by a scarcity of agricultural labour. 
The thing to be done is to enable one man to do the work of 
two, and the nature of farming work, above all of that kind 
of farming work which requires to be completed within a 
limited time, renders the solution of the problem easy, It is 
in the increased use of machinery that we must fiod a mullti- 
plication of the force at our disposal, and in no pursuit can 
machines be used with the same effect asin farming. It would 
be a mistake to say that reapers and mowers are unakilled 
labourers, but their labour is purely mechanical, and consists 
in the nice repetition of thesame strukes. This is exactly what 
a macbine can and does effect. It is but justice to farmers to 
say that they are generally alive to the advantages, and even 
to the necessity, of using machines. Hay-muking machines, 
drills, and thrashing machines have penetrated into the re- 
motest corners, and where the farmers are too poor to buy 
them for their private use they club together and buy for the 
use of a district. The only reason why mowing and reaping 
machines have not been as generally adopted is because far- 
mers are not persuaded that they can always be relied upon 
to do their work. Our mechanics are, however, every day im- 
proving in the manufacturing of them, and farmers are learning 
their use. Colonel Patten reports that those exhibited at 
Lytham worked with unwonted ease, aud it is only necessary 
that similar specimens should be seen at other Shows to secure 
their general adoption, and so to overcome the great difficulty 
of agricultural labour.—Ditio, 27th ult. 
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THE RIOTS AT GENEVA. 


We were startled the other day by the announcement that 
civil war on a small scale had brcken out at Geneva; that 
barricades ‘had been erected; that the local authorities, un- 
able to stop the fighting, had been obliged to invoke the aid of 
the Federal Government; and that it was not before several 
people had been killed and more wounded that peace and 
order was restored. Such things seemed strangely out of 
place in Republican Switzerland ;—popularly supposed to be 
the very home of liberty and political contentment, The truth 
is, however, that, notwithstanding the liberty they enjoy, the 
inhabitants of very few Swiss cantons are entirely satisfied 
witb the institutions under which they live. This is especi- 
ally the case at Geneva, where the constitution is a peculiarly 
intricate combinatiun of old parts and new parts; of democra- 
tic springs here and conservative counterbulances there. lts 
working constantly gives rise to the fiercest controversies, 
Which, commencing in very small disputes, are rapidly ex- 
panded into constitutional questions of as large dimensivus as 
so insignificant @ state will admit of. Nor lave the Genevese 
ever been remarkable for the temper and patience with which 
they have conducted their political disputes. A fiery, hot- 
headed, and turbulent race, they have repeatedly fougut out 
their quarrels in the streets, and appealed to the sword from 
the decision of the suffrage or the enactments of the legis- 
lature, 

What took place on this occasion is not without precedents 
to keep it in countenance: ‘he affair seems to have taken ils 
rise in a disputed election. M. Chenevire, a Consersuative, 
was returned as a member of the Uonseil a’ Etat by a majority 
of 800 votes over M. James Fuzy, the well-knuwo Liberal 
leader. ‘Chis was, of course, an immense triumph for the Con- 
servatives, who must have felt very much as our Conservatives 
would do if Mr. Disraeli were to beat Lord Palmerston in a 
pitehed battle for the representation of the city, But they 
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seem to have been a 
ity of the commission sent from Berne was willingly acknow- 
ledged ; and, om ag the latest accounts, tranquillity was 
ally returning. The particular question which has oc- 
casi this outbreak may be decided, as is now proposed, 
by a Feders} Commission ; but it will ultimately be found ne- 
to modify the constiiution of Geneva in such a man- 
ner as will secure a greater harmony than has for some time 
marked the relations of the different legislative and executive 
bodies.—London paper, August 27. _ 
a el 

Tue ATLantic Caniz.—Lt.-Col. McCrea, R.A., has written, 
as follows, to the Editor of the Times, 

“ It has been announced in your columns that Trinity Bay, 
in Newfoundland, has been se as the spot in which the 
opposite end of the Atlantic wire is to be landed on the Ame- 
can coast. It is stated there that this decision is mainly due 
to the advice of Capt. Urlebar, R.N., the officer in charge of 
the Admiralty coast survey, who has no doubt chosen the best 
place accordivg to the views of the committee as transmitted 
to him. The importance of this undertaking will, neverthe- 
less, I grust, permit a few remarks upon the principles which 
may have guided the selection of this site. 

“I submit that under all circumstances, the end of this wire 
ought to be as little exposed as possible to the friction of the 
sea beach, and should, moreover, be placed completely under 
our controul and sate guardianship. 

“The first desideratum is not attained in Perlican, Trinit 
Bay, where the water gradually shoals to the land. Nor 
the second and most important of the two—for the place, far 
away to the northward of civilization, (the fishing hamlets ex- 
cepted,) could be attacked any night by the smallest gunboat, 
and the end of the wire, of a value beyond all description in 
the event of Canadian difficultics, or indeed of any other im- 
portant war, be utterly and easily destroyed. 

“ Both objects may, however, be attained, if the end of the 
cable be taken to the capital city, St. Johns. The water round 
the coast there is fathoms deep at the foot of the perpendicular 
cliffs, and the entrance of the perfect little harbour, at spots 
where ships never anchor, is almost impregnable now, and 
with very little outlay may be made so absolutely. 

“ Masses of ice about Newfoundland are the greatest evils 
to be dreaded. icebergs sometimes, though rarely, ground 


along the coast near St. John’s in their slow passage south- 
ward. In laying the cable, these spots, which are well- 
known, can be easily avoided.” 





Sanrrary Rerorm in Evrorpean Armres.—One of the 
excellent results of the work of the U. 8. Sanitary Commission 
is the impetus it has given to similar enterprises in Europe. 
The international Congress which met at Geneva, in Switzer- 
land, Jast month, to consider the subject of sanitary reform in 
the armies of Europe, owed its origin to a spirit of generous 
emulation, excited by the extraordinary success of the Sanit- 
ary Commission which began its beneficent operations in this 
country at the commencement ofthe war. An interesting 
letter from our Geneva correspondent, published on our first 

ge to-day, traces the history of this movement, and gives 
the full text of the treaty which was signed in that pe the 
22d ult. by the representatives of France, Spain, Italy, ssia, 
Saxony Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Wurtemberg, Baden 
and Switzerland. 

This treaty is entitled a “ Convention for the Amelioration 
of tbe Condition of Wounded Soldiers of Armies in the Field,” 
and provides that in time of war all ambulence and military 
hospitals and their attendants shall be regarded as neutral ; 
that persons who bring succour to the wounded shall be free 
from molestation ; that dwelling houses to which wounded 
soldiers may be conveyed shall be protected from injury, and 
the owners of such houses shall be released from the obliga- 
tion to lodge troops and be exempted from war contributions ; 
that soldiers permanently disabled by wounds shall be return- 
ed to their homes ; and that the wounded shall be cared for 
without regard to their nationality. These are the pens pe 
points of the treaty, and as the representatives appeared at 
the Congress clothed with full powers from their respective 
governments, there is no reason to doubt that the ratifications 
will be duly exchanged at Berne within the stipulated period, 
ofthree months. The work of the Congress was not perfect, 
but it was a step in the right direction, and the condition of 
the soldiers in foreign armies is likely to be improved, if the 
provisions of the treaty. are strictly o ed.—Hvening Post. 


A Maeniricent TEstrmmontaL.—The testimonial about to 
be presented to James McHenry, Esq., of London, by the At- 
Jantic and Great Western Railroad Ccmpeny, can be seen at 
the establishment of Messrs. Ball, Black &Co. Itisa splendid 
specimen of workmanship and skill—curious in design and 
finished in execution. It was manufactured at a cost of over 
$15,000. The following is a brief description: 4 

“There is a dinner set, consisting of vegetable dishes, game 
dish, figh-dish, waiter, salt cellars, wine cooler and bouquet- 
holders—all of solid sterling silver, richly ornamented and 
gilt.. Also (which is the main feature), a large silver plateau, 
gilt, with mirror. It is 3 feet square; on it at the corners 
stand 4 silver gilt candlesticks. In the centre is a column, 
solid silver gilt, a fac simile of that in the Rue dela Paix, 
Paris; this column is 4 feet high and 12 inches equare at the 
base ; four chains pendant, connect the candlesticks with the 
top of the column; in the centre of each chain is a medallion 
—with likenesses on both sides, making eight in all—of the 

rominent men interested in the enterprise. The engraving 
fo the shaft took the most skilful workman in New York five 
months todo. There are 30,000 letters and figures engraved. 
Every cut and filling of the grade for 200 miles of this railroad 
ar ogg was built in 200 days) is shown. Messrs, Ball, Black 

Co. have been more than a year engsged in the manulacture 
of this costly gift. ‘ 

Durcn Pauaces anp CaNnaLs.—A splendid Crystal Palace 
has been erected by the Dutch on the banks of a canal near 
Amsterdam. The inauguration has just taken place in the 

resence of 10,000 persons, and with considerable éclat ; but 

t is empty, and a letter from Amsterdam moralises on the in- 
cident in a tone disparaging to the Hollanders:—* They throw 
away their guilders in the "pee of a huge toy; but when 
Par ent gives them a bill to construct a canal which would 
attract the shipping of the world to their capital, and restore 
to it its lost commercial prestige, they implore their King to 
ratify it, and illuminate grandly to celebrate the event, and 








of stock- 

money they have and which will have to spend, 
on their Crystal Paace, would have eek anton t 
fractic: capital required for the Isthmus of Holland 


ah toy. to material prosperity. 
in Holland? Has it not its dwelling 
etherlands ?” 





CrrrtcaL Bargisrers—The Benchers of the Inner Tem- 
ple have been shockingly d at the late discovery of 
trick which had been pla: ees eee 
had managed by p to be called to the Bar. It is 
known that the great principle of the clerical profession, 
“ Once a priest a priest for ever,” sor ea “ge rar from 
legally following any secular occupation. The clerical bar- 
rister, whose name is not given, it seems, had properly and in 
due form through all the preliminary forms of eating 
dinners, ~ attend lectures, at the same time divesting 
himself in exteriors of all marks of his sacerdotal profession. 
The great difficulty was, however, the getting of two Benchers 
to propose him. By adroit management this obstacle was 
eventually surmounted, and his Reverence’s ambition full 
gratified. The cat, however, has got out of the bag, and it 
turns out that Mr. Parson cannot legally practise, and is 
seamen ep all his trouble, to be a brief and briefless bar- 

iter. a 

A Tove Srory.—A recent English work on naturel 
his contains the following: “The small pox having 
sp fearfully among the monkeys of South America, Dr. 
Pinckard, Secretary to the Bloomsbury Vaccinating Society, 
was struck by the idea of arresting its further progress. Vac 
cination was, of course, the means uf staying the plague, and 
his scheme for its introduction was singularly ingenious. He 
bound two or three boys hand and foot, and then vaccinated 
them in the presence of an old monkey, who was observed to 
be closely attentive to his proceedings. He then left a young 
monkey with some of the matter on the table, and beside it a 
lancet, guarded that it might not cut too deep, by a projecting 

iece of steel. The doctor witnessed the result from a neigh- 

uring room. The old monkey threw the young one down, 
bound him without delay, and vaccinated him with all the 
skill of a professor.” 

Mruisters.—The following is given in the Reoue des Deux 
Mondes for April last, in a note on a very sensible article on 

r:—* The Reverend Ellis, the English Methodist, 
indulges in the most burlesque rambles in his sermons, and 
always for the purpose of making a party against us (the 
French). ‘My good friends,’ said he lately to his Madagascan 
hearers, ‘ properly speaking, there sre only two religioss—the 
English and the French. But, you will say, which is the best ? 
The English one—and for a very simple reason—because 
Jesus'Christ was born in England. There He lived, there He 
preached, and founded His Church. Many times the French 
wanted to get Him among them; but He never would go to 
Paris, oostertin to stop in London. Now you know why 
our religion is the best.’”—Reoue, p. 999. 
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The Old World. 

The week ending on the 8rd inst. was unproductive of 
events in any part of Europe, that solicit especial attention 
here. At home, political stagnation is the order of the day; 
and the only occurrence worth noting is the reappearance of 
the Queen in public. It was at Perth, where, on the morning 
of the 30th ult., and on her way from Windsor Castle to Bal- 
moral, her Majesty assisted at the uncovering of a statue 
erected to the memory of her revered husband. The occa- 
sion harmonized so well with the deep grief that the royal 
widow is known to cherish, that it might be premature to ar- 
gue from this slight incident a coming avoidance of seclusion. 
Nevertheless, we are glad to learn, in reference to other parts 
of this journey to the Highlands, that the Sovereign lady ap- 
peared to be in excellent health and spirits. 


As in London, so in Paris, there is unusual quiet. To that 
comparative non-entity, the King of Spain, has succeeded 
Prince Humber’, heir to the Italian throne, as a guest of the 
Emperor. The names of both these visitors have been freely 
used in connection with that of the Princess Anna Murat, for 
whom it seems to bo no less difficult to procure a royal or 
imperial husband, than it was for Louis Napoleon himeelf to 
find a help-mate in the established courts of Europe. Neither 
the match with the King of Spain’s brother, nor that with the 
youthful Prince Humbert, six or eight years the lady’s junior, 
has been arranged apparently. The Princess indeed has gone 
off with her father on a tour in the East; and the Emperor, 
dropping matrimonial schemes, if ever they existed, has car- 
ried off the young man to Chalons, where military mancuvres 
on a very grand scale are to take place. What truth there is 
in the rumour, that active negotiations are going on bitween 
Paris and Turin relative to the evacuation of Rome, we can- 
not pretend to say. Ifa family alliance do not aid them, may 
they not be quickened by camp associations ?—Meanwhile, 
the first Envoy of Maximilian, the new Emperor of Mexico, 
has been cordially received by King‘Victor Emmanuel. 








The Civil War. 

The past week has been unproductive in the way of mili- 
tary news; nor can we at all regret that our summary will 
contain no ghastly statistics of the slain and the maimed. 

General Grant maintains his place before Petersburg, un- 
assailing and unassaulted, though report has it that he is gra- 
dually extending his lines Westward from the Weldon rail- 





then refuse the money they had promised in order to give 
effect to ita provisions. They had their millions for the ‘cot- 


road, 80 ag to threaten the communication with Petersburg 
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vi4 Danville. One incident only, connected with his army, 
deserves mention. In the dead of the night of the 9th inst., 
General de Trobriand, U. 8., neatly executed a well-planned 
surprise, and took a small Confederate fort occupied by 
pickets, of whom about 100 were mads prisoners. The Union 
lines of the left centre were straightened and improved by this 
movement. For the rest, save that an immense mortar is said 
to have opened its fire upon Petersburg, there have been no 
occurrences of note.—In the Valley of the Shenandoah also, 
a slight Northern gain is:to be chronicled. On Tuesday last, 
during one of the attempts made by General Sheridan, U. S., 
to feel the pulse of his opponent, General Early, a division of 
the former’s cavalry cut off and captured an entire South 
Carolina regiment—an entire regiment, numbering 145 men 
and 16 officers. What a tale of reduced strength is told in 
these scanty figures! 

It has been over and over again asserted that Union feeling 
in the South was only kept down by the strong hand of mili- 
tary despotism, and that the lurking loyalty would break forth 
with irresistible impulse so soon as the constraint was with- 
drawn. Crudulous believers of this story must therefore have 
been greatly astonished at the latest intelligence from Atlanta. 
General Sherman has signalized their deliverance from thral- 
dom, by banishing all the ivhabitants from their homes, 
white and black, men, women, and children. ‘I'hey may 
elect, in a general sense, their place of exile; that is to say, 
they may choose between North and South. The General 
undertakes to transport them in the one case to Chatta- 
nooga, and in the other to a point beyond his lines. Negroes 
may go with their masters ifso it please them; if not, they 
will be forced to work in the fortifications. Their wives and 
little ones must go forth, foodless, shelterless. A truce of ten 
days has been agreed upon, in order that this ferocious edict 
may be carried out, General Hood, C.8.,in arranging the 
terms, protesting earnestly against so cruel an innovation in 
the usages of civilized warfare. Was there no second Butler 
to be found in the Federal army ? Is this the commencement 
of that exterminating process, advocated unblushingly by 
certain leaders of opinion? Are these the fruits of growing 
admiration for the Russian process of puting down revolt? 
The plea of military need accords ill with the stories of a 
waning cause and resistance nearly overcome. 

Many blockade-runners are caught; but many still elude 
the vigilance of the U. 8. cruisers before Wilmington, whence 
it is apprehended that the Tulahassee, C. S. man-of-war, has 
issued or is about to issue forth, with or without a consort.— 
Admiral Farragut is still in Mobiie Bay, carrying out his plans 
for an attack on the city, which by the way is said now to be 
within casy shelling distance of some of the Federal gun- 
boats.—The bombardment of Charleston, and especially of 
Fort Sumpter, continues. An attempt was lately made to 
blow up the former by a torpedo, which must have been towed 
in on a dark night by boats from the blockading squadron. 
It was exploded, however, at too great a distance from the 
Fort to do any damage. The story is told in Charleston 
papers. 

Recruiting is more brisk than it was; ‘yet it is now an- 
nounced that the Draft will positively take place on Monday 
next, in districts where the quota has not been filled. This 
city is still held to be exempt, its naval enlistments having 
been sufficient to make amends for its military shor- 
comings. 

The contest for the Presidential Chair in 1865 has com- 
menced, though the opposition differs widely upon the quali- 
fications of General McClellan as its candidate. It is, it must 
be owned, an exceedingly difficult matter ta reconcile the 
programme set forth at Chicago, where the General was 
nominated, with his own views expounded in his letter of ac- 
ceptance. The rival journalists vie with each other in abuse, 
and it strikes us that they are far more happy in this vein, 
than in their advocacy of their selected favourites. A hundred 
cogent reasons are putinto print, why Mr. Lincoln or the 
General should not be re-elected; very few—beyond the 
merest party pleas—why the choice should fall upon either. 


Hugging a Delusion. 

Mr. Cassius M. Clay has been at it again. He never tires 
of kissing the toe of the Czar, who, if he have any grains of 
common sense, must smile grimly in his sleeve at the now 
frequent spectacle of a Republican representative abjectly 
bowing the knee to Despotism. The Invalide Russe of the 
28rd ult. contains a curious account of the American Minis- 
ter’s latest humiliation. The Russian Admiral in command 
of the squadron, that was here last autumn and winter, had, 
accompanied by many of his officers, paid s visit of ceremony 
tothe American Legation, with the special object of once 
more expressing their gratitude for all the kindnesses and hos- 
pitalities heaped upon them during their stay in this country. 
Nothing could have been more natural and more graceful ; 
nor would one look too critically upon the compliments and 
speeches exchanged on the occasion of an impro- 
vised entertainment. But there are decent bounds in 
all things; and it is not easy to repress one’s indig- 
nation, when one finds the blood-stained Sovereign of all 
the Russias saluted, by the Minister of a great and free 
country, as “the liberator of his people and the consoler of 
humanity.” Mr. Clay may be ignorant or may affect ignor- 
ance, but the world knows well that the famous emancipa- 
tion of the serfs was a measure mainly intended to facilitate 
the subjugation of Poland, and incidentally to strike awe into 
malcontent nobles. As for the consolations that Alexander II. 
has youchsafed to humanity, they may be read in the purging 











process by fire and sword and cord and chains, spplied to the 











portion above-named of the boundless Imperial domain, as al- 
go in the devastated and abandoned homes whence tens of 
thousands of his Circassian subjects have been driven forth 
by that humane policy, which “makes @ solitude and calls it 

ence.” = ty 
: To a Minister,who can thus prostitute the term “ humanity,” 
it is fitting that there shou'd be attached a Secretary of Lega- 
tion equally blind or equally complaisant. Mr. Bergh, who 
occupies this position toward Mr. Clay, clenched the folly of 
his senior by his luminious explanation of the causes that had 
bound together two such uncongenial associates as the United 
States and Russia. “They both march,” said he, “in the 
game path, that of veritable civilization.” If they do, we can 
only say, may Heaven protect the former, tor they will be 
going back indeed from the grand career on which they en- 
tered, almost a century ago! The further nonsense uttered 
by this enthusiastic gentleman can scarcely, considering 
all things, be read without a smile. “They are 
both advancing,” he continued, “toward a time when 
there will be no more war, among the nations, and when 
peace and prosperity will reign every where.” Mr. Bergh 
must be a very inattentive observer of what passes here, if he 
does not know that the one great idea prominent just now in 
the American mind, one compensation for all that the coun- 
try suffers, is the consciousness that a great military nation is 
rapidly being substituted for that which had scarcely an army. 
How this new and most grateful sensation accords with Mr. 
Bergh’s contemplated millennium, we do not exactly per- 
ceive. If, in short, there be a likeness just now between the 
land of the free and the Jand of tyranny, it is that both are 
dreaming—not of peace and prosperity—but of conquest, ex- 
tension, empire. 

In the midst of this slavish and unreasonable adulation 
of Russia, begotten of un equally unreasonable jealousy of 
England, certaia proceedings that took place in front of the 
City Hall of New York, on Friday of Jast week, wear the as- 
pect of a solemn farce, An organization of Poles and Bohe- 
mians received, at the hands of Mayor Gunther, a set of na- 
tional flags “presented by their lady friends.” There was 
gome speech-making, of course; but the whole affair is en- 
tirely out of place, now that Russophilism is the fashion of 
the day. Far more in accordance therewith is the current 
twaddle about the “ enlightened and liberal government now 
established in Russia,” or the argument of the Zvening Post 
that the cruel expatriation of three hundred thousand Circas- 
sians may turn out more of a blessing than a curse, because 
forsooth the Turkish harems will be deprived of one source of 
supply. ass Ra 
Puff and Libel. 

In an article dedicated to the honour and glory of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, the Tribune of Thursday slanders this journal 
so grossly, that we are prompted to a few words in reply. 
The paragraph, to which we allude, runs thus: “ This distin- 
guished gentleman (Mr. Smith) has excited the wrath of the 
Albion and other un-American journals, whose sympathies 
are with the Rebels and against the loyal people of the United 
States, because he has had the candour and honesty to defend 
our resolute and struggling nation against the assaults made 
by the University with which he is associated.” 

These few lines contain, in the first place, two misstatements 
that deservecorrection. We have manifested no“ wrath” against 
“this distinguished gentleman.” Whatis wrath? We all know 
what practical meaning is attached by the Trijune to this term. 
That plaindealer never beats about the bush. When it would 
contradict a brother-editor, it says, “ You lie, you scoundrel !” ; 
opprobrious epithets are familiar to its daily sheet. Our wrath 
at least is differently expressed. Here is our way of announ- 
cing the great man’s arrival, in a column of miscellaneuus 
items: “ Professor Goldwin Smith, who has paved the way 
for a brilliant reception here, by flattering America and de- 
preciating Great Britain on all occasions, is on a tour in New 
England. His success is assured. He has deserved it.” If 
this be “ wrath,” who shall describe the Zridune’s habitual 
language regarding those to whom it is inimical ? 

Not one iota more justifiable is the allusion to our “sym- 
pathies.” The charge is not, and cannot be, sustained by 
citations. The Albion is, and has been throughout this war, 
in all respects neutral, though its neutrality, we grant, is not 
of a kind to satisfy belligerents on either side. That we are 
abused therefore, by both, causes us no surprise. Often also 
as the offence is alleged against us, it is almost invariably, as 
now, brought forward in vague and general terms. lt is diffi- 
cult to prove a negative. We can only fall back upoa the 
record that speaks for itself, deny point-blank the allegation of 
the Tribune, and challenge it to bring forward its evidence. 
We might perhaps speak with less confidence, if our sym- 
pathies were, or ever had been, as fluctuating as those of our 
accuser. Every one, who reads the “roundabout papers” ia 
that eccentric compilation, knows that it has, at divers times 
since the civil war broke out, advocated all imaginable views. 
It has written up secession, and union, and war, and peace, 
sometimes the negro and sometimes the country, as its par- 


-tisan or personal feelings have suggested. There is therefore 


something exquisitely ludicrous in this Tribune lecture upon 
propriety. 

So much for the serious indictment. Ovr wrath has been a 
small bit of satire in the most modest of type; our sympa- 
thies in the civil war have been so expressed as to offend 
both parties. It remains only to laugh at the 7ridune’s appli- 
cation to this journal, of the epithet “un-American.” It is so 
absord, that it merits no contideration, We are not aware 
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censure because in no sense an advocate of Imperialism. The 
Levant Herald, at Smyrna, does not minister to the self-sufii- 
ciency of the Sublime Porte. Even that paper, of which we 


forget the name, established in London, since the war began, 


as the representative of the Northern States of this Republic, 
did not signalize its brief existence by hymning the praises of 
the British government. 

Not having considered the sayings and doings of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith asa matter of supreme importance, we have not 
watched him very closely. It is news therefore for us, that 
his “ courage-and honesty” have been conspicuous in defend- 
ing this “ resolute and struggling nation” against the assaults 
of Oxford University. We do nut remember any passage be- 
tween himself and his Alma Mater regarding this country ; 
and, on the contrary, were under the impression that he was 
hereupon a volunteer contributor to sundry newspapers. If 
Oxford have a quarrel with him, it is perchance because, hav- 
ing undertaken to instruct youth in Modern History, he de- 
votes himself to pamphleteering for the benefit of adults on 
the fleeting politics of the hour. Indeed, to what extent he 
ignores the duties of his Professorship is evident from the fact, 
that he forgets, during his visit here, the shrewd ivjunction of 
the elder Napoleon about washing one’s dirty linen at home. 
But, after all, what does it matter? We predicted long ago 
that Mr. Smith was laying himself out for “a good time” among 
the Americans—and he has found it. We predict further 
that, having heartily abused the institutions under one of 
which he holds office, he will presently come out as the Radi- 
cal candidate for a seat in Parliament. The “great up- 
washed” always cotton well to a good abuser. 





CRICKET AND BASE BALL. 


Agrand cricket match will be paged. on the grounds of the St. 
George’s Club at Hoboken, on Wednesday and Thursday next, the 
21st and 22nd inst., between ge yp and the 8t. George’s 
Club of New York. This contest will be of more than common 
interest—the Philadelphians having won both es played 
the ‘‘ New York Club” this season. On Friday, the 23rd, the 
St. George’s Cricketers play the Excelsior Base Club, at the 
latter’s own game. 

These three days’ entertainment are for the Benefit of Sam. 
Wright and his son Harry—deserviog men, who have been con- 
nected with the St. George’s Club for upwards of twenty-five 


nst 


ears. 

. Jt is not perhars so well known as it might be, that the grovnd 
at Hoboken is privateand enclosed, and access to it from the ferry 
is easy by the horserailroad. Ladiesattending the matches are not 
-ubject to any inconvenience, and will be received with al’ cour- 
tesy, and a hearty welcome. 


es 


SAuste. 


Mr. Grover commenced a brief season of German Opera, at the 
Academy, on Monday night, with the ever-popular “ Faust.” 
The multitude accepted his invitation with a tumultuous rusa; 
and, as nothing succeeds like success, it is probable that his en- 
terprise will be richly remunerative. It may be hoped that the 
revival in favour of Opera will endure, until Mr. Maretzek glad- 
dens us again with the presence of his newly-selected Italian 
troupe, of which very promising things are said. 

But we had some little Italian not bargained for, on Monday 
night. Herr Himmer, the Teutonic tenor, being ill, his place 
was worthily filled by Signor Tamaro, who lacks power, yet 
strikes you as a commendable artist, even thcugh duos and 
concerted pieces are not improved by the mixture of two 
languages. He was the Faust. The Mephistopheles was Herr 
Herman, who elaborated the part with skill and spirit, singing it 
moreover ina manner entirely creditable. Mesdames Frederici 
and Johannsen, as Marguerite and Siebel, were at home, and were 
received with all favour by their countrymen who thronged the 
house. The Orchestra and Chorus, under Mr. Anschutz’ conduct, 
were energetic as Germans always are. On the whole, the per- 
formance was highly relished; and the tide of popular favour sets 
strongly toward the Academy. ‘‘ Martha’ was given on Wed- 
nesday; and for last night “‘ Der Freyschutz” was underlined, 





Brama. 


At the beginning of Autumn one naturally thinks much of the 
sky and the stars: forthese are now very beautiful. We shall get 
used to their pure lovelincss, by and by, and shall not heed it: 
but, meanwhile, it is full of eloquence and suggestion. It has oc- 
cutred to me—now that the theatrical clans are all marshalled— 
that there are lessons for the players, as well as for ordinary mor- 
tals,in ‘‘this brave o’erhanging firmament.” I invite, therefore, 
as many of them as chance to read these lines, to ponder on the 
stars of a night sky, in September, and give over their longing 
to be, themselves, stars—of another kind. 

In this pageant all is sparkling light, and glorious harmony. 
There are big stars, it is true, and there are little ones: and, as 
observed by St. Paul, they differ from each other in glory. But 
each is brilliant, according to its size; while all together they 
constitute Nature’s loveliest spectacle ofsymmetry. The moralis 
obvious. 

If only stars made up our little ‘system of theatrical ccnstella- 
tions, and each were to make the best of its own lustre, the ‘ ma- 
jestical roof,” so to speak, would be delightfully ‘‘ fretted with 
golden fire,” and would not be dieagreeably fretted by lurid, dis- 
torted, or broken lights. In other words, we should have harmo- 
nious dramatic organizations; plays would be performed with 
thorough excellence, in all their parts ; and the drama would truly 
fulfil its great office as a public instructor. This is the appro- 
priate lesson of the day, at the opening of a new theatrical 
season. 

In saying that all players ought to be stars, I, manifestly, do not 
advocate the prevalent star system. Quite the contrary. The 
custom now is—with due exceptions, in this and other cities—to 
have one star in a theatrical company, and to surround that lumi- 
nary with penny candles. The expedient is, of course, temporarily 
economical to the manager; but its effect upon the dignity and 
honour of dramatic art are extremely disastrous. Its use has, in 
many quarters, degraded the stage to the level of amere business 





that Galignani’s Messenger, publishecl in Paris, is open to | speculation in the folly of the multitude. 


With us, however, this system is fading away. The terrible 
Civil War through which we are passing (God grant that it soon 
be ended!) has, in many minds, prompted rigid self-examination, 
and careful scrutiny of surrounding institutions and influences. 
We are more sternly critical thanfformerly, and I think there is a 
new-born disposition to call frivolity by its right name, and to 
view the arts in reference to their bearing on civilization. This 
spirit may not, indeed, prevail extensively ; but it prevails power- 
fully, where it prevails at all. It shows itself, now and then, in 
the tone of local theatrical criticism. It shows itself at the thea, 
tres, in the efforts of managers to make their houses elegant 
and comfortable; to gather good companies; and to produce 
good plays, in a suitable manner. And—more important still—it 
shows itself upon the stage, in the efforts of the players to excel 
in even minor parts. This last is a most healthful indication. If 
@ new and better system is effectually to replace the old one, it 
must be confirmed and perpetuated mainly by the players. The 
Manager may snuff the aspiring penny candle: but he can neither 
feed nor harmonize his stellar fires. This labour—ensuring the 
perfection of symmetery in acting—they must accomplish for 
themselves. 

Much is imperative to this end—and rightly so. The prizes of 
life are not cheap. That which is the most worthy is ever gained 
with the most difficulty. This makes it worth the winning, which 
would otherwise be dross. The one indispensible essential, in 
all striving for noble purposes, is fidelity. To the player, as to 
every artist, first of all are necessary talent and ambition: then 
study, patience, a gentle, se)f-eacrificing spirit, sympathy with eon- 
temporaneous aspiration and effort, and indomitable energy. The 
result of labour, so inspired and directed, may safely be left to 
time. It will assuredly be, not alone the respect of man, but the 
far greater and altogether inestimable blessings of self-poised 
character and contented, hopeful heart. 

All which, I say, the player may read, in the beautiful night 
sky of this beautiful September. 

These remarks are submitted here, in place of direct comment 
on local performances of the week, because those performances, 
while presenting no.fresh features of novelty, are mainly signifi- 
cant as evincing a remarkable state of activity and emulation in 
theatrical affairs. The theatres are prosperous beyond precedent. 
They present a particularly brilliant appearance every night, and 
their entertainments afford unusual gratification tothe critical ob- 
server. Their companies comprice genuine and varied talent, and 
seem, for the most part, animated with a spirit that is worthy ofthe 
actor’s profession. One catches, therefore, the enthusiasm of the 
moment, and naturally encourages hope of what all desire and 
habitually discuss, an improved stage. 

Two occasions, of peculiar interest, will arrive with the new 
week, The first performance of the season will be given at Wal- 
lack’s, on Monday evening. Boucicault’s ‘‘Fox Chase” will be 
represented. On the same evening the Countess of Gifford’s 
“Finesse” will be played at the Olympic. This piece was first 
produced early in last yeor, at the Princess’s Theatre, London. An 
ample account of it was furnished in the Albion of June 13, 1868~ 
the writer of which represented it as a broad farce, relieved by oc- 
casional touches of pathos, containing but one natural character, 
and crudely constructed. The curious will now have an opportu- 
nity to estimate its merits for themselves. Perhaps, after all,.it 
will prove to bean excellent play. In any case, it musi attrac; 
especial sympathy, seeing that its author is one of the three 
grand-daughters of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. The Coun- 
tess of Gifford is the sister of Mrs Norton, the poet, and 
was formerly Lady Dufferin. It is interesting to remember here 
that she is the author of that pathetic and beautiful poem, which 
commences with the familiar words, ‘I’m sitting on the stile, 
Mary.” 

A new version of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” is also in preparation at 
the Olympic, in which Mr. Davidge is to personate Sairey Gamp, 
Mr. Stoddart Fecksniff, Mr. Holston Jonas, Mr. Mortimer Montagu, 
and Mrs, Wood Bailey. Recent performances at this theatre re- 
quire no additional comment. 

Many readers of this column will be gratified to learn that the 
French Theatre is to be re-opened, at Niblo’s Saloon, on the 27th 
of October. It will be conducted, as before, by M. Paul Juignet, 
who is now in Paris, gathering recruits for his theatrical 
company. . 

In speaking of good things, Jet me not omit to mention Heller’s 
“*Salle Diabolique,” and the exhibition of “ The Stereopticon,” at 
Irving Hall. Each of these entertainments is perfect in its way. 
The latter, [ learn, is shortly to be transplanted into Canada, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles W. Fendt. Wherever it goes, it will 
be welcomed by lovers of art. The habitual reader of this column 
will remember that it was carefully described in the Albion of June 
27, 1863. I do but reiterate former praise of its excellence, when 
I say that to study its displays is to enjoy many of the pleasures 
of travel, without enduring any of its pains. 

It is stated in print that the version of “ The Scarlet Letter,” 
in which Mies Heron is presently to appear at Boston, was written 
by herself. It is, in fact, I believe, the work of Mr. Thomas de 
Walden. 

My notes end here, and my pen reposes. 





MERCUTIO, 


Facts and Harncies. 


The heir apparent to the throne of Russia is of age to marry, 
but appears to experience considerable difficulty in finding a 
wife, - Mr. I’Anson has refused an offer of £8000 for his 
horse, Blair Athol. The price he demands is 10,000 guineas, 
————Mario is to sing in English, at the English Opera, 
Covent-garden. n Monday, Aug. 29, her Majesty and 
the royal family left Windsor for Balmoral_———T he trade 
in “ esparto” grass—which is used for the manufacture of 
paper—is very active in England. New and extensive 
accommodations are required for the article, at the Tyne 
Docks. The name is new to us————Mr. Paul Bedford, 
the actor, has become a bankrupt. Miss Muloch’s, 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” has been translated into French. 

Paris letter states that “the heirs of Silvio 
Pellico bave brought a suit against the heirs of the Marcbio~ 
nes3 de Barolo (in whose mansion Pellico passed the last 
twenty years of his life) to recover his manuscripts, that they 
may publish them. It is believed: these manuscripts contain a 
complete autobiography of Pellico, several sacred dramas and 
tragedies, and the whole correspondence and several un- 




















published poems of Ugo Foscolo.”. The Prince of Wal 
alter visiting Copenhagen, will perhaps extend his tour rs 























4 terrible conflagration in the most unsuspected 
uarters, and at the most quiet hour of night. There is 
any eure way to guard a acibitas be this in- 
vance,” —. 
Pusnio Dzsr or THe U. §.—The official statement 
public debt on the of A shows the amount 
tstanding to be and the interest in both coin 
' life. had. been prolon and what to be $77,447,122, or an increase of the 
a mig es flowers. — has to| public debt since the $d of August of $53,078,000. 
ly Lyndhurst a residence for life at Hampton Court} The debt bearing. interest in coin is now $889,809,492. 
Palace. town Un conferred the degree debt interest. in lawful money is $469,197,000, 
of LL.D. upon Professor Gold elen|The debt on w interest has ceased 7,470. The 
Faneit returns to Drury Lane Theatre in the ensuing season ; | debt bearing no interest, $519,111,266. The unpaid requi- 
Mr. Phelpsalso. They are to play in Shakespearean patts.———— | sitions are in the treasury, 
itis that six thousand persons were recently crushed | $17,189,518.— National . 
to death by the falling of a church at St. Petersburg -——— 
N. Y. Caledonian Club bad their annual celebration in Jones's} THe Latest Titrxe mv Mantixs.—Of mantles and shawls 
Wood,'on Thursday of last week. The old Scottish games| we have little to say. The Montespan shaw! mantle, if we 
were played with infinite gusto. Since the Turkish | may use the term, appears to be creating quite a sensation at 


t has adopted the plan of distributing cotton-seed 
a planters, 9A te tr hontai weer 
y. exporte from Smyrna have been quintu 
A very useful innovation has been made at 
the Custom House in this city. Several men are employed as 
guides, whose business it is to thread the mazes of the vast es- 
tablish ment, and point out the way to the different depart- 
ments,*when solicited by wandering strangers. ‘fhe men’s 
occupation is designated on their hats. The Circassian 
slave-trade is at an end.’ The supply having failed, the Turk- 
ish government bas made a virtue of necessity, and 
the traffic. ——— We observe no confirmation or contradiction, 
in print, of the report that Mr. Seward had been foolish enough 
to ask for the extradition of Capt. Semmes————A new Ma- 
gazine is to be published in this city, by Mr. Carleton, called 
aute tedprersategiercay parvoliis Bein pecans 
a ng in any part of the Brit ons 
is entitled to hold Copyright, — not a British subject. 
——The following purports to the inscription on the 
tomb-stone.of an infant: “Since I was so early done for, I 
wonder what I was begun for.”— The libel suit lately 
ding between Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, and the 
gis weekly paper, The Queen, has been settled, without 
. The proprietors of The Queen are to pay costs, give the 
name of the writer of the libel, and publish an ample apology 
in their own paper, the Times, and Galignani. A Bos 
r notices that several cases of spontaneous combustion of 
ova Scotia coal have lately occurred in that city, The coal 
is a fine dust coal, used in foundries and manufactories. 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby intends to give a Park to the in- 
habitants of Crieff. It will contain twelve acres of land, and 
will be furnished with a bowling green, a curling pond, and 
other accessories of out-door enjoyment. Political ar- 
rests are frequent at Trent and in Venetia. It is rumoured 
that the police have discovered depots of arms, munitions, and 
tricoluured flags. ——Excursion trains have been organised 
to run between Madrid and Paris. The through journey is 
made in about 86 hours. A contemporary notices, as 
tokens of the progress of civilization in the wich Islands, 
that, at a recent election in Honolulu, the ballot-box was 
found tocontain 788 votes after 378 votes had been recorded, and 
that King Kamehameha has come down upon the abused con- 
stitution with a coup @etat. The railroad line between 
Madras and Bangalore has been opened to public traffic. 
A slight shock of an earthquake was recently experienced in 
Lewes, Sussex, which much alarmed the inhabitants, and in- 
duced one poor woman to cry out for the police! It does not 
appear io have been felt elsewhere, so that the direction of the 
wave is unknown. A statue to Rossini was inaugurated 
at Turin, on the 2ist ult. A hymn, by Mercadante, was sung, 
and a speech was made by Signor ‘Peruzzi. r. George 
8. Hillard, one of the best scholars of the country, 
has written a “Life of General McCiellan.”"————It. 46 
ascertained that about 150 persons were more or less in- 
jured during the riots in Belfast, Ireland, and that in 
nine cases the injuries have resulted in death. 
Marshal McMahon, Duke of Magenta, is to be the new Go- 
vernor of Algeria. The difference between the Egyp- 
tian. government and the U. 8. Consulate has not yet been set- 
tled. Some of the newspapers state that the Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the U. 8. in Constantinople highly disapproved the Con- 
sul’s conduct in the matter.——-———The increase in value of 
British ape during the last seven months, is stated at 
£16,778,000 sterling. ——We learn with sincere regret 
thet the new Custom-House at Quebec was entirely consumed 
by fire on Saturday evening lust. As the building cost a very 
large sum of money, and was only insured for nine or ten 
thousand pounds, the loss is a heavy one. The mail 
steamer nnon, arrived a fortnight ago at Southampton 
from the West Indies and Vera Cruz. She had specie on freight, 
to the value of nearly one million and a half of pounds 
sterling! 4 
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Ax AwFtt Invention.—“ General Allen has received from 
8t. Louis an infernal machine, which, from its ingenious con- 
struction and destructible power, is calculated to do much 
damage. To the outward eye the machine is simply a com- 
mon hand valise, such a one as may be found in the posses- 
sion of any traveller who carries no more than a single change 
of clothing in his wanderings. Opening the valise, in one side 
a common eight day clock, without hands, isexposed to view. 
It is curiovsly embedded in rims stuffed with tow so as to 
smother the sound of the working of the delicate machinery. 
Around the rim, tow, saturated with strong combustible fluids, 
is closely packed. The second half of the valise contains no- 
thing but this same dangerous combustible material. A tube 
of powder, connecting with a vessel of fluid, is firmly fastened 
to one ofthe rims. A trigger, igniting a match, is connected 
with the tube. The cl is wound up, and set to run down 
and explode the combustibles at any designated hour between 
one and twelve. The valise is closed, and the timepiece 
occupies the centre of the contents inside. At the designated 
moment a string attached to a trigger is pulled by the re- 
bound of a spring, the match ignites, an explosion ensues, 
and a sbeet of fiery flame is scattered for yards around. The 
combustibles burn with great fury and power, and nothing but 
an application of sand can smother the flames. 

“The machine in the possession of General Allen was placed 
in the ment building at St. Louis by some scoundrel, 
to ensure its destruction. Fortunately the explos- 


—At Bt. Geo ’s, Bermuda, of yellow fever, Bayard C. Cochrane, 
ton | Lieutenant’ K. E.—In this city, the Rev. Dr. Potts, an eminent 
Presbyterian Minister. 


ViclHE, ALBION. 





among French society. It is a question of a shaw) 
made either of white clear muslin edged with white lace, or 
of black tulle edged with black Jace, and headed with a ruche 
of ot etn taffetas. The “ effect” is got out of the 
upper half square, which is made t> forma hood, and which, 
when worn over. the head, uces a charming effect. 
Thrown back, it forms part of the shawl, and adds a new 
effect to it. It should be added, that when not used as a hood, 
the half-equare resumes the natural flat-pointed saape of the 
upper portion of an ordinary shawl.—Les Modes Parisiennes, 





Obituary. 


In London, Mr. Stoné, a very eminent strgeon.—At Belleville, 
C.W., Mr. corns Benjamin, late M. P. P., and well known in 
Canadian public life.—In this city, Mr. Park Benjamin, long em- 
ployed in various branches of literary labour. ‘He was a man 

considerable talent, evinced mainly iu Lectures on various sub- 
jects, and in the composition of fugitive pieces of verse, somo of 
which were extremely felicitous. He also, in earlier days, edited 
successively several newspapers and magazines.— While on a visit 
at Whitaway, near Chudleigh, Devon, the residence of Mrs. Parker, 
the Countess of Morley’s mother, the Earl of Morley, aged 54.— 
At Beechwood, Dunstable, Sir Thomas Gage Saunders Sebright, 
Bart., aged 62.—At 8t. Leonurds-on-Sea, Admiral Litchfield, R. N. 





Appointments. - 


Lord-Provost. Ross, of Perth, was knighted by the Queen, on 
occasion of the statue of Prince Albert, in that city, being un- 
covered in the presence of her Majesty. 





Aru. 
THE MAN WHO MOULDED THE VOLUNTEERS. 


When the history of the Volunteer movement comes to be 
written, its success will be ascribed to many concurrent cir- 
cumstances ; but one which must certainly be recorded among 
them is that they had “ the right manin the right place.” We 
wish the proverbial individual were half as common else- 
where as the proverb; for when the “ right man” #s got hold 
of, and the right place found for him, work that will stand 
wind and weather, work of the substantial, salutary, and 
architectonic kind, is the noble result. Much for the interests 
of the Volunteer movement turned upon the officer appointed 
to the post of its Inspector-General. A hundred different 
qualities were needed for the duty; he was to be at once a 
sound and practised soldier, versed not merely in the 
“bookish theoric” of war, but a past master of its pitched 
battles, He was to bea finished disciplinarian and tactician, 
and yet, along with the habits of stern command and the 
traditions of an established military system, it was imperative 
that he should have the knack of dealing with voluntary sol- 
diers, intolerant of loud authority, and impatient of, or rather 
too intelligent for, the complicated mechanical movements by 
which the “ shilling-a-day men” are moulded into the masses 
that achieve victory. The Inspector-General had, in fact, to 
belong at once to the present and the past—to be a mariinet 
and yet conciliatory, commanding and yet courteous, a censor 
and at the same time a comrade. We speak the opinion of 
the force, the country, and the Government when we pro- 
nounce that all these difficult and diverse qualities were really 
found in the person of Colonel M’Murdo—the officer whose 
enthusiasm, devotion, and quick perception of the worth and 
the capabilities of the Volunteer Army have, more than any 
other one man’s share, contributed to reinforce Britain with 
this her envied arm. At the present lapse of time, and with 
the admirable services of the Colonel in retrospect, the ap- 
pointment seems indeed at most like an inspiration, so 
thoroughly was the “right man” secured. Colonel M’Murdo 
has made his labour, as all true workers make it, a labour of 
love. He bas been here, there, and everywhere among his 
young ranks—rating them without mercy when they deserved 
it; praising them with ardour when ay A earned it; causin 
every battalion and every company to feel his keen eye an 
searching criticisms. He has organised, tested, tried them, 
till he knows what can be made of troops so collected, and 
weet cannot; and, acting upon his discoveries of their real 

ilitary character, with his own broad and scientific views of 
war, we know, and the Volunteers know, that he has at last 
got a force in hand which is in itself a commentary on the 
grand axiom of “the right man in the righ place.” 

It must be confessed that the Inspector-General “ went ap- 
prentice” in the right school for such a task. Eagle-beaked, 
eagle-eyed, eagle-hearted Charles Napier, of Sindh, was his 
master in the art of war, as well as his father-in-law, and such 
a teacher ought to have turned out pupils. Napier himself 
would have made 2 grand Inspector-General, if volunteers 
could only have stood his thunderous rage when they blun- 
dered, for the sake of his delighted praise when they pleased 
the old conqueror’s fancy. How he would have swept routine 
away, and plunged into the creation of a new and rational 
drill, with troops who had got brains under their shakos as 
well as skulls. How he would have burned to take tiis “ boys” 
into battle, and positively prayed to Heaven for an invasion 
so soon as he had licked them into easy battle-order. But fail- 


|forth with Na 


Scptembet37" 


for many «crimson year, we have bad the luck to 
his favourite s« With Charles Napier M‘Murdo +r 
the oy campaign of Sindh ; with Sir Charles he fought the 
battle o We will answer for it that the [nspector-Gen, 
has not forgotten that morning in February when he sallied 
8 two thousand five hundred to meet the 
forty thousand Beloochees under the bank of the Fulailee. He 
has not forgotten the scene that his chief has described—the 
great stormy sea of brawny Pagans surging and swelling for 
the fray ; the vast swarm of bossed shields and bright ecimt- 
tars tossed aloft, as the English bayonets came to the edge of 
the river-bed ; “ enough to eat us up, and pick our bones after. 
wards.” He has not forgotten how; when that tremendous 
battle of musket against matchlock was over, the gallant bar- 
barians stalked away ankle-deep in their own blocd ; scornin 
to run, although the powder of the pursuing enemy burns 
their backs—but still unable to stand before the “ sheitans of 


the Feringhee Padishsh.” 

It was a sight, indeed, not forgotten, when the 22nd, 
on the ed that river-bed, looked down at the work it had 
to do, hardly liked it at first, even when old Sir Charles 
rode up and down between the lines of fire, twice rallyin 


“his children ;” at any rate, not easily forgotton by Colone 


M‘Murdo, who killed three Beloochees himself across the: 


Fulailee, and Jan Muhamed among them, whose grave to this 
day marks the field of Meeanee. Three more, too, at Dubba, 
fell to the sword of our Inspector-General, who in those day 
if his father-in-law was right, wanted “inspecting” himecit 
to keep him to his place in the ranks when fighting was “to 
the fore.” “M‘Murdo,” writes the old chieftain, “ cannot 
keep clear of single combats, which I tell him are not digni- 
fied in a quartermaster-general. A Beloochee nearly finished 
bim on the 24th, laying him open from the navel to the 
shoulder. Luckily, Mac’s counter-blow fell heavily at the 
same moment, and split the Beloochee’s skull, so that the 
sword did not go through the breastbone or ribs, At Meea- 
nee he was saved by a sergeant; for while engaged with two 
or three in front, another got behind him, and was cut down 
by ‘the sergeant just as he struck at Mac, so the blow fell 
harmless, and the next moment M' Murdo saved the sergeant. 
A borseman has a poor chance with a Beloochee; he gets 
under the bridle-hand, holds his shield high, and slashes at the 
left thigh or the horse’s legs, and he cannot be reached over 
the bridlearm for the shield.” It was in a school like this 
that the Inspector-General of Volunteers learned his trade, 

When therefore, at the Liverpool reyiew, Colonel M‘Murdo 
announced his approaching retirement from the post which 
he has filled so well for five years, it 1s not surprising that feel- 
ings of gratitude and regret should arise, with a desire to ex- 
press those feelings. ‘I'he office is one terminable every five 
years, and in compliance with regulations, the colunel has 
placed his resignation in the hands of the War Office authori- 
ties. Before this becume generally known, however, an ‘inci- 
dent oceurred which showed the sentiment prevailing towards 
so. excellent a public servant. The colonel’s residence of 
Rose Bank, at Fulham, has been burned, with many precious 
family possessions and presentation swords—not to be re- 
placed. It was in contemplation, however, by a general Vo- 
lunteer subscription to replace the loss so far as was pos- 
sible. Since then, we believe, with the modesty charac- 
teristic of good service, the colonel has intimated his 
unwillingness to accept such a compensation, ard the 
substituted idea was to make the compliment to his lady, 
the daughter of Sir Charles Napier. A committee has 
been formed for the purpose, including the Dukes of Man- 
chester and Wellington, Lords Elcho and Grosvenor, and 
other distinguished Volunteers, and the question is safe in 
their hands, whether it has to be extended to a farewell tri- 
bute or not. Sincerely we trust not; for if the regulations of 
the service admit of re-election, the best successor to Colonel 
M‘Murdo is most surely the hero of Meanee.—TZelegraph, 
August 30. 

The departure of the Guards from Montreal was witnessed 
by a very large throng of spectators, who manifested the 
heartiest goodwill to the departing soldiers——A Hartford 
paper says that Mr. Ames, of Falls Village, (Conn.) in trying 
one of his wrought iron guns recently, loaded it to within 
fourteen inches of the muzzle with powder and wadding ; then 
putin a projectile eighteen inches long, projecting from the 
muzzle one third of its length; then placed the gun against 
an embankment ten feet thick, composed of several tons of 
iron backed with earth, and set a slow match to the gun and 
fired it. The gun recoiled sixty feet, and drove the projectile 
entirely through the solid embankment of iron and earth._— 
At a recent trial of the Ames rifle gun at Bridgeport, a shell, 
weighing 107 pounds, with a charge of 25 pouncs of powder, 
went a distance of 7} miles in 30 seconds.——It is now re- 
ported that Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in-Cnief in India, 
will not return home until the Spring of next year.——A Hali- 
fax telegram, dated Wednesday, says: “ The steamer Galatea, 
from Bermuda, 11th inst., with troops, arrived here to-day.” 
The yellow fever is reported as abating. 


Navy. 


Our Inon-Ciaps.—According to official records England’s 
iron-cased vessels of war already afloat, all of which have 
been but recently built, amount to 19 ships of trom 4 to 41 
guns each, and mounting in the aggregate 400 guns, of a ton- 
nage of 71,958, and of 14,762 horse-power. In addition to the 
above, there are also 12 powerful ships now under construc- 
tion, which will carry in all 255 guns, are of 48,160 tons 
burthen, and 9,527 borse power. These do not include 7 iron- 
cased screw batteries, ‘such as the Hina, Hrebus, &¢. of 16 
guns; nor, of course, the numerous iron troop-ships and 
despatch-vessels. 





A London paper states that Capt. Wainwright is to be su- 
perseded in the command of the Black Prince by Lord F. 
Kerr. The former will receive a colonial appvintment.—— 
The second frigate constructed by Mr. Webb, of this city, for 
the ltalian government went to see on Munday. The ship, 
called I2 Ré Luigi di Portogallo, is to be iron-clad, and is de- 
scribed as a'‘magnificent specimen ot naval architecture—— 
An Italian frigate of 50'guns, the Principe Umberto, is now in 
this port.—-Phe Royal Alfred, screw trigate, is expected to 
be launched about October 15. She will be armour-plated. 
——The Indian names of some of the new American war 
vessels are thus interpreted: Suwanee, buffalo soup: Shamo- 
kin, worn out pipe; Musccota, musk rat; Winnepec, small 
pig; Ashuelot, burnt bones; Monocacy, sleeping baby; Mae- 
hongo, wounded boar.—The Scorpion, ram, one of the cele- 
brated Laird ships, has been tried at Liverpool, and with most 
satisfactory success. She averaged a speed of 11 6-10ths knots 
per hour. 





ing that regius professor of an art which must be studied yet 


APPOINTMENTS.—Captain: C W Hope to Brisk. Commander: 
Sulivan to St. G Padi for Coatiguara. Lieut: Oxley to 
Wolverene, Poymanter: Norcock to Hastings. 





( PBCAdisoigse : 


> New Publications. 


~ Avery handsome little hook, called The Forest Arcadia oy 
ora.Wew York, tas been‘ issued, at Boston, by Mr. Burn- 
ham. we cannot conceive why it has been published at 
all, 60 we need not try to imagine why it has been arrayed 
in such an elegant dress. The Forest Arcadia alluded to is 
the country on the western slope of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, in St. Lawrence county, New York—a favourite haunt 
of excursionists. The writer of this book—whose name is 
withheld—visited this pleasant territory, and has herein nar- 
rated his adventures as @ tourist. The adventures were not 
startling, and the incidents recorded are commonplace. 
Moreover, the language of the narrative is inelegant, weak, 
and often ungrammatical. For example, on page 6 we are 
informed that “the main branch of the Grass and the 
“Oswegatchie are valuable streams.” The fact itself is not 
remarkable: the statement of it is manifeatly incorrect. On 
page 8 the writer says that “ ob! are due,” toa specified 
county historian, “ for many facts and incidents occurring in 
these pages,” A knowledge of facts and incidents is, of course, 
Teferred to. On page 15 he speaks of a road as “ quite level, 
with occasional elevations of no great height.” Such blunders 
are common in his text. Nor is it defective in merely this 
particular: it dwells upon trivial affairs, and announces shal- 
low opinions, with a great show of authority. Thus,on oneoc- 
casion, the writer mentions that he borrowed 4 telescope from 
one of his companions, “ but forsome reason or other could not 
find the focus,” Etsewhere, dilating on the peace and comfort ofa 
certain district, he says that “ nobody seemed to be in a hur- 
ry; the farmer, who answered our questions by the roadside, 
spoke in a tone self-possessed and calm.” Why should the 
farmer have spoken otherwise than calmly? Is the appari- 
tion of a city gentleman, who cannot write grammaticel Eng- 
lish, necessarily frightful to the agricultural mind? In ano- 
ther place, alluding to the civil war, this eccentric author 
observes that it has, “to a great extent, been confined to cer- 
tain fixed lines, and Within these lines,on both sides, the 
people have suffered no great hardships” !! On page 89 we 
read of “the old divines” and their “ definite statement of the 
use to which geod intentions have been applied in the realm 
-of Pluto.” Every scholar is aware, we presume, that Dr. 
Jobnson, and not “the old divines,” originated the remark 
that “hell is paved with good intentions.” We might con- 
tinue, to an indefinite extent these citations of blemishes: 
but the book is not worth the trouble. It is merely an ephe- 
meral production, made up of such watery description, com- 
ment, and sentiment, as one frequently encounters in news- 
paper letters, from Saratoga, Newport, and other 
favourite summer resorts. Had its contents appeared 
in a newspaper, they would have attracted no at- 
tention: but, in elegant book form, they challenge criti- 
cism. We are, as previously suggested, at a loss to account 
for the appearance of such trifling matter, in such a brilliant 
dress. Perhaps, however, a local market is available for this 
sort of literature; and, a3 this author profoundly observes, in 
commencing his fifth chapter, “the universal love of gold 
seems to be one of the great mysteries of human nature.” It 
will even lead to the composition and publication of utterly 
worthless books. 


Juvenile readers will, we fancy, give a warm welcome to 
Captain Mayne Reid’s new book, The Cliff Climbers, just pub- 
lished, at Boston, by Messrs, Ticknor and Fields. It is a tale 
of adventure—varied in incident, romantic in tone, and likely 
to prove interesting to the young. Its scene is laid in a 
lonely valley, amid the Himalaya mountains, in Asia. Its 
personages are a plant hunter and his companions, who, in 
consequence of the opening of a crevasse in a glacier, chance 
to be shut into this valley, surrounded on all sides by insur- 
mountable cliffs. Their way of life herein, and their various 
efforts to escape, are described in this story with animation, 
and without either garrulity or puerility. Thus the narrative 
is adapted to interest avd instruct youthful readers, without in 
the least boring them. The book is rendered more agreeable 
by its several appropriate wood-cut illustrations —Let the 
boys have it—and the girls too; for it is full of entertainment 
for both. 

A useful series of Ladies’ Readers, prepared by Professor 
John W. 8. Hows, of this city, has several times been men- 
tioned in these columns. That series has just been completed, 
by the publication of the Primary Ladies’ Reader. Messrs. E- 
H. Butler and Co., of Philadelphia, are the publishers, and the 
book is a neat one in appearance. Its contents are selections, 
in prose and verse, adapted to the comprehension and the 
fancy of very young readers, Professor Hows has culled these 
early flowers, with his usual taste and skill, from a wide and 
luxuriant garden of literature, The names, among others, 
of Wordsworth, Southey, Bishop Doane, Hans Anderssen, 
Mary Howitt, Miss Gould, Miss Warner, Miss Beecher, and 
Dr. Hawks, appear in the index of pieces quoted. It will 
thus be seen that American as wellas English authors have 
been laid under contribution to these innocent, pure, and 
Pleasant pages. 








An excellent work for the commercial counting-house, and 
business men in foreign trade, is a Mercantile Dictionary, 
Prepared by M. J. de Veitelle, aud published by the Apple- 
tons. It contains a complete vocabulary, in English, Spavish, 
and French, of “the technicalities of commercial correspon- 
dence, names of articles of trade, and marine terms,” together 
With models for business correspondence, and other matter, of 


‘of Solferino; 





Value to merchant and clerk. lt is a compact book, clearly 
printed, 


THE AL BION. 


An elegant edition, in two volumes, of The Amenitics of 
Literature, by Isaac Disraeli, has been published by Messrs, 
Hurd and Houghton, of this city. We shall reserve the book 
for careful notice hereafter. Meanwhile we commend it to 
the attention of scholars, who will be glad to see it in this dress. 
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PARIS IN SUMMER SUNSHINE. 
Correspondence of the Albion.” 

The long bright days of early summer, in Paris, are none 
too long for the innumerable resources and amusements of the 
season. Its butterfly population, a from its winter 
chrysalis, flutter about the Boulevards and Champs Klyseés in 
rare and brags os Ar oe only ie bank the afternoon, an 
apparently endless line of equipages ns to move on as 
rapidly as numbers will permit, towards the Bois de Boulogne. 
Some are remarkable for the quantity and quality of their 
horses; others are fantastic in the at and disposition of 
their outriders; but all find it difficult, with every outlay of 
wealth and boldness of invention, to make a positive sensation 
in this gorgeous capital. The English have, for many years, 
enjoyed on the continent a monopoly of eccentricity and ex- 
travagance; but they now find a powerful rival in the 
Russians. Every new and extraordin device of luxury, 
which soars beyond the pe of French imaginings, is attri- 
buted to the influence of Russian roubles, rather than to the 
magic of British gold. 

he annual Exposition of modern French painting and 
sculpture takes place at this time, in the Palais de I’Industrie. 
The entrance door is guarded by two huge horses, of classic 
proportions, and apparently of bronze, which at the close of 
the exhibition are ignominiously knocked to pieces, and carried 
away in carts,a process which reveals the melancholy fact, 
that they were a mere sham, and made of deceptive paste- 
board. After passing the horses at the entrance of the build- 
ing, one falls into the hands of very real and arbitrary French 
officials, whose functions in life appear to consist in preventin 
every one from doing what their instinct and judgment woul 
dictate. This difficulty once surmounted, one arrives at a 
lofty hall, lighted from above, by a roof of glass, and devoted 
to statuary, flowers, and fountains. The admirable arrange- 
ment of the works of Art is eon more striking than their 
intrinsic merit; but the coup dail, as viewed from an upper 
gallery is very beautiful. A long suite of rooms on the floor 
above is occupied by the pictures, accepted as worthy of ex- 
hibition ; and on the left, two or three apartments are adorned 
with the rejected contributions, which, from their unhappy 
condemnation, excite especial and universal attention. 

Among the pictures of merit are two by Meissonier, which 
seem to attract a perpetual crowd. One represents the first 
Napoleon on horseback, at the head of his staff, riding wearily 
along, on the retreat from Russia. The grey sky above him 
harmonizes well with the cold gloom of the Emperor’s coun- 
tenance; and among his jaded and dispirited officers, the face 
of Ney alone retains its characteristic impress of hope and 
spirit. .The other picture commemorates the victory 

and offers, See a portrait of the 
present Emperor in the foreground. Both, like all by 
Meissonier, are worked up to the highest degree of finish; but 
the former is, to me, the more interesting and powerful of the 
two.—There are portraits of the Empress and Prince Imperial, 
by Winterhalter, unmeaning in colour, and imbued with the 
non-committal expression often imparted to Sovereigns and 
young Princes, by modern court painters.—Moreau exhibits 
an extraordinary picture of Edipus and the Sphinx, which at 
first sight is too odd and grotesque to excite pleasureble emo- 
tions; but with persistent examination, it finally acquires a 
certain fascination. Edipus stands with the Sphinx on his 
breast, her cruel claws resting on his shoulders, and her fair 
woman’s face, impenetrable in its naive simplicity, turned 
upwards to meet his steadfast gaze of inquiry. If the fable of 
the Sphinx is typical of a deep, sincere nature, struggling with 
one, powerful in its mask of perfidious candour, the artist has 
seized on this detail, and reproduced it with success, in the 
contrast offered between the earnest expression of Edipus, 
and the cold, ambiguous gaze of the Sphinx. There is a 
crudity of colour about the picture, which, at first displeasing, 
seems at least to assimilate well with its bold design and 
bolder treatment.—Gérome’s picture of a Dancing Girl has at- 
tracted much notice, and the connoisseurs pronounce it strong 
in anatomy, though it is certainly of doubtful taste —Among 
the landscapes there is a charming forest scene, Un Bois Sacré, 
by Francais.—A lovely view‘of Lac Nemi is contributed by 
Louis Cabat, who, siuce his first début as a sign painter, has 
by virtue of talent attained an excellent position in his art, 
and is now an Officer of the Legion of Honour.—Carot, poeti- 
cal in style, and easily recognized in his backgrounds of silver 
grey, presents an agreeable contrast to Rousseau, more vigour- 
ous in his treatment of a subject, and equally well represented 
in this exhibition. On the whole, this year’s Exposition is 
considered by the critics as less meritorious than preced- 
ing ones. There are some excellent portraits: and also some 
good water-colours. 

On leaving the Palais de |’Industrie, it is pleasant to stroll 
into the Garden of the Tuileries, where, under the shaduw of 
the grand old trees, one can listen every afternoon to a good 
military band. French bonnes, in immaculate, frilled caps, 
seat themselves near the flower beds, gay with verbena and 
ranium, and while their infant charges gambol about on the 
grass, ile the‘ passing moments in refreshing flirtation 
with -trowsered soldiers. A noble example, which 
finds many imitators wearing neither frilled caps, nor 
red trowsers. Elderly, selfish Frenchmen, fastidiously choose 
a shady seat, regale themselves with snuff, and read the Mons. 
teur, tothe soothing accompaniment of Schubert's serenade. 
Industrious females knit and do worsted work; and bare- 
footed, dirty children, who in Italy would be dreary, syste- 
matic beggars, are so occupied in amusing themselves, that 
they forget to worry their fellow beings with incessant de- 


of yore. 
Carleton. | succession, the 
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rh the season of annual concours for musical prizes 
Se ke nt A week is devoted to the different 
es Of Art, and a day toeach branch. The jury, con- 
sjeting of Auber, President of the Conservatoire, Thomas, 
M and other distinguished composers and artists, occupy 
the President’s box; and from nine in the morning until six 
at evening, preside over the destinies of the youthful compe- 
titors, award prizes according to their respective claims. 
There are no tickets for sale; and the demands for entrées 
very great, I was only successful in obtaining one for 
the du Piano, Thirty-two young girls, in white 
muslin and bright ribbons, came on the s and each in 
turn played the same concerto, one of Field’s, The young 
men did the same thing, varying the choice of the concerto 
SS tn the b hon of bah has was a manifest 
Pp the latter, and the youth who 
won the prize, (a Swiss, T believe), did himself peal honour. 
The best among the females was a pupil of Henri 
Herz; and her playing, which was intelligent and finished, 
gave evident satisfaction to the well preserved maestro, who 
with the resources of Paris coiffeurs at his disp sal, is still 
able to present to the public the raven locks and whiskers 
After hearing the same piece thirty-two times in 
audience become savagely critical, and the un- 
fortunate girl who was thirty-second on the list, and had-con- 
on to contend against all the souvenirs of excellence 
on left by her predecessors, occupied in my esti- 
mation a most unenviable position. The jury however are not 
carried away by their emotions; and their decision seemed 
to,me quite impartial, though one poor damsel, to whom was 
accorded the second prize, evidently entertained a different 
opinion, and came on the stage, weeping with disappoint- 
ment, that she had not gained the first. 

Theatricals in Paris, are not at this time especially attrac- 
tive, as the theatres enjoy what is called the “ Liberté des 
Th6@atres,” which consists in the freedom to give what repre- 
sentations they choose, without confining themselves exclu- 
sively to their own répertoire ; and as several unite sometimes in 
selecting the same piece, it becomes for the play-goer a little 
monotonous. At the Chf&telet, one of the new and hand- 
some theatres, they have been giving “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
with great success. The play is admirably put on the stage, 
the scenery and costumes—from that of Senator Bird 
down to the grotesque George Christy order of toilette 
wora by some of the facetious negroes—were truthful and 
effective, and the acting is wonderfully Certain 
inconsistencies in the conduct of the Dramatis Persons, due 
to the stage —— of the piece, and certainly not permit- 
ted in the careful constructiveness of the authoress, fortunately 
pass unnoticed in Paris, where the audience weep copiously 
over the trials of the slave, but generally know little, and care 
less, whether the harrowing incidents occur in Brazil or 
in Africa.—At the Varietés, an ingenious vaudeville has been 
played for one performer, made of slight material, and entitled 
“ Une femme qui ne vient pas.” Dupuis, one of the best ac- 
tors, occupies the stage and engrosses the attention of the au- 
dience for a half hour, making his aH amusing and 
interesting. While waiting the arrival of “ La femme qui ne 
vient pas,” he rehearses with her an imaginary scene, the 
tendency whereof is to sunder the ties which now unite them 
by restoring locks of hair, letters, portraits, and other gages d 
amour, But the object of his waning affections fails to appear, 
so that doubt, anxiety, and finally frenzied jealousy, take pos- 
session of his soul. These counter stimulants produce a re- 
lapse of affection. He gazes at her portrait with renewed 
fervour, and at last dashes off in pursuit of the now adored 
being, in a state of passion and despair.—At the Champs 
Ely: threatres, the Marionettes dance with more than 
usual vigour on their miniature stages, until] some unseen 
hand (a sad commentary on actual life) whisks them away in 
the midst of their most successful pirouette.—Mlle. Theresa 
delights crowded audiences at the Café Alcazar in her piquant 
répertoire of songs, half comic, half pathetic, but all of them 
given in searching tones of the deepest contralto, with an 
original, lawless style, peculiar to herself, which nearly ele- 
vates the performance into one of artistic merit.—The open 
air Musard concerts, of instrumental music, also attract a 
numerous and more refined public. The chef d' orchestre, a 
native of New Orleans, and apparently loyal to the ancient 
traditions of his city, has composed an obtrusively noisy piece, 
descriptive of the Battle of New Orleans, which terminates in 
a mingled frenzy of “ Hail Columbia” and “ Yankee Doodle.” 

At midnight the gardens of the Ch&teau des Fleurs and 
Mabille close their doors and extinguisl. their lights, The 
noise and animation of the Champs Elyeées gradually sub- 
side; and at last comes a moment of comparative repose and 
tranquillity, when it may be permitted to hope, that Paris 
sleeps, to renew for the morrow its exhaustless fund of vigour 
and action. LINDA. 


-_— OO 
EXAMINATIONS FOR LADIES. 


The great success of the examinations which have lately 
been instituted, under University authority, for the Queen's 
male subjects, has induced the adoption of a system of ex- 
aminations for ladies. Particulars will shortly be announced, 
and in the meantime the first portion of the questions has been 
issued that ladies may direct their attention to the necessary 
studies. 

The following are the first four instalments :— 

LAW. 


1. Give a general idea of the laws and courts of justice, from 
the knowledge of them which you have acquired by 
reading the books of lady-novelists. 

2. Why are baronets who are criminals tried before the Lord 
Chancellor and a jury ? 

8. State the reason why an entailed estate goes to the 
daughters if the marriage settlement is burnt or mislaid. 

4. Give an account of the law of wills, and why the Courts 
hold that a regularly witnessed and solemn will must 
be set aside by an unwitnessed codicil, ifon pink paper. 

5. Why is a marriage void if the name of any one of the wit- 
nesses is spelt wrong in the copy of the certificate? 

6. When you petition the Queen to set aside a marriage, why 
must you have a personal interview with Her Majesty, 
and who pays the fee to the Lord Chamberiain ? 

7. What Sovereign began the practice of signing death 
warrants in red ink? 

8. Ifa witness of a murder cannot attend the trial, will it do 
for him to send word by anybody that he saw the 
crime, or must he write a letter, witnessed by a clergy- 


man? 

9. When the Chief Justice makes a decree in Chancery 
for committing a virtuous poacher to gaol on the re- 
quest of a tyrannical country magistrate, and « chival- 
rous young atiorney pleads the case of the victim be- 
fore Convocation, can the Coroner refuse to take bail ? 

10. If a wicked man ceclares in his will that none of his 
debts shall be paid out of his property, and his creditors 
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‘Wings of got quickly on her legs at the 













the Wind, and, as she 
_ Start, so it proved, forshe won in a canter. But now, “ room 
’ for the ity !” there is something of a different calibre com. 
ing on the scene. The white face of Blair Athol is seen enter. 
ing the inclosure, and the customary mobbing ensues. He 


and that when we choose we can, blish as easil what Leo- luxurious tastes of the occu t. Amon 

Pold said to Napoleon at Vichy, whet Frederic William con-} relics of this house Preserved in the Se pelle. pe 

certed with Francis Joseph at Vienne, what the King Consort which throws a curious t on the domestic 

of Spain has arranged at Paris, as to point out the esthetical 

character and yotent intentions of the n donkey show, 

But we do not intend to make a labour of our work of 

benefactions. The Owls will re-visit the glimpses of the 

moon when the due season arrives, and in the meantime are 

taking some sight of the sun, either in foreign lands, or on 

itl or by rivers, far away from the thick air and clogged 
ideas of London. When Wwe appear again it will be with the 

serious intention of rousing @ too dormant public, which is 

inclined to doze on under the somnolent and dreary influence 


of a happy-go-lucky policy fraught with peril to the future 
interests of the country.” 




















of preparation for dinner on 
the very day of the catastrophe! Upon the cooking-stove in the 
kitchen was found a stew-pan, half filled with ashes, and in 
the bottom appeared an indurated mass, which Signor Fiorelli 
rightly ooadectured to have been produced by some of the 
viands which lay within the n, and which, although long 
since decomposed, had left their impress on the ROw consoli- 
dated ashes, Acting upon this happy thought, he applied in 
this instance the same ingenious process which was go success- 
fully adopted in ee that painfully lifelike grou 
human figures, described With sueh terrible fidelity in one of 
your former oumbers; and the result has fi 
anticipations, being an exact fac-simile in bronze of a you 



















work app,rent in all the cracks just now, Holly fox made the 
running, the favourite lying in the middle of his 
- Claremont took it up at the mile post, and Blair 


Athol and Eiy joined him in the straight. At the distance Raway mom Mexico.—The Imperial Mexican Railway 
the Whitewail horse cracked, and Blair Athol and Ely came Company is announced, The line is to be from Vera Cruz to 
on alone—when at the stand, something in blue and red shoots Mexico, with a branch tu Puebla, Comprising an aggregate 
out like the old simile of an arrow from a bow, heads the two length of 300 miles, of which @ section of twenty-five miles 
horses, and, amid frantic Uproar from ‘he ring, goes in a winner from Vera Cruz has been opened for some time. The ca, ital 
by alength. It is Miner, whom Ely beat by a short head Ou | for the purchase of this Portion and the completion of the re. 
Tuesday! Chaloner’s whip was raised, but it was too late. mainder is to be £5,400,000, one-half in shares and the other 
‘me persons said he did not see the winner. It would have| baif in bonds or obligations. Of the share capital of 
made no difference, we imagine, if he had or had not. Blair £2,700,000, the Government take £800 
Athol found the exira quarter of a mile with the 7Ib. penalty | for the endowment of hospitals, and therefore to be inalienable), 


just a little too much for him, We fancy that is the explana-| while £700,000 is to be taken in part payment for the Portion 
tion of it. We do not imagine that Osborne caught Chaloner | of the line already executed, f i 


napping. He might parhaps, hearing the shouts and cries ot scriptions are invited from the English public is, therefo 
“Blair Athoi wins,” have too confidently eased his horse &|£1,200,000. At the same time the Government give a subven- 
little, and been unable to set him going again when he caught | tion of £1,200,000 in 5 per cent. bonds, which are to be Te- 
sight of Miner. There was a curious cry went through the | ceivable for Customs’ duties in the Proportion of one-fifth in y . © see four hills: we 
¢rowd—not a groan or a cheer, but a sort of wail of disappoint: bonds and four-fifths in cash, Among the other privileges || know that these hills are Zion, Moriah, Gareb and Bezetha: 
granted the most important are that the concession ig in Per- | but as to which is Zion, which Moriah, which , We are 


r- 
petuity, and that the company are to be free to fix their own utterly at fault. The most sacred sites are subject to dispute 
tariffs both for goods | We feel sure that David's Tomb is : 


and passengers without any limitation; in the wrong place. WwW 
the present cost of conveyance being about £20 per ton for have doubts about the House of Pilate. Some very able critics 




















EXPLORATIONS on Brste GRounp.—A few earnest students 
of Syrian antiquities are said to be considering plans for start. 
ing either a society or a fund for more systemtic excavation 
in the East. We are very glad to hear it, Notwithstandin 


about it, Palestine 



















Tykes at their favourite’s deleat. The Consternation indeed 
was immense, and Chaloner looked as much cut up as his 
owner. - They considered it a hundred pounds to a shilling, 
and though Mr. l’Anson does not beck his horse except for a 
comparatively trifling sum, he was no less confident on this 
occasion. The winner is a rather com mon-looking horse, 
strong, but with no particular character about him. He was 
backed through for this event,and Osborne told some of his 
immediate friends he considered it almost a certainty. He 


belongs, proh pudor / to a Yorkshire parson, and there must monkish fraud, and this course could be ase 


have been great rejoicings at the tessa when the result af the overs oan a win smong speed by any one who would excavate. The foundations of the 
e mile w ex i i 
























goods, and £11 per Passenger. A contract forthe entire com- | den e authenticit re—co 
pletion and stocking of the line has been entered into with the : _—— " rd yen “an ifie 
joint-stock underta ing, “Smith, Knight, and Co..” 

within the capital of £5,400,000 

my construction is to be paid out of the State subvention of the course of the second wall to be periots 













a a few months the spade 
y to ascertain 









was known. After the uproarious cheering of the ring at the s 


favourite’s defeat had subsided, business was attended to, and pended on the entire line. The board of direction consists of 
the wioner’s name was on many tongues and in numerous Messrs. R. W. Crawford, M. P. (Crawford, Colvin, and Co.), 
books.— Report of the York August Meeting. George Campbell (Pinta » Campbell, and Co.), H. H. Gibbs 

(Antony Gibbs an Sons), 8. Hodgsun (Finlay, Hodgson, and 
Co.), and L. Huth (F. Huth and a as! ss Ao 
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Tovuga Story or a SyPHoN.—The Gazzeta ds Venezia is 
answerable for the following story :—* About @ mile from Ca- 
varzere the Marquis Platis has some land, part of which he 
wanted to turn intoa rice field. In order to get the necessary 
humidity for the soil enclosed, a stream of water was secured | gi ‘4 i . do the same in mining for truth. But 
from the river Adige by meaus of & cylindrical syphon forty- | individuals may be fou i 
five metres long, with seven metres of ascensional elevation, | intellectual——we may almost say, the spiritual—ends pro. 
and a diameter of forty centimetres, It worked well when. posed.— Atheneum. 


ever required to do so, and such was exactly the case on the A New Cerzan—A few days ago a somewhat peculiar 


Sth of August, at about three o’clock in the afternoon. I re- 8 ; 
: men of the cereal cro was handed to us for i q 
rt the time, because I find it stated in the official organ of teoe had & good deal - the appearance of rye in 1b ce 


enice, which must have iis Austrian reasons for be ng 80 but the pickles bore s much eloser re 



















very particular. Well, while the arched water-carri 









of riper age had been ali arrested, abducted, and otherwise 
disposed of on the mere suspicion of holding a place in the 
great league, the game, we know, was taken up by boys, and, 
a8 now appears, played manfully out by them’ to the end. 


hundredfoid is certainly a very beavy one, and it needs scarcely 
Still, M. Landowski bad been intrusted long enough with the 


g oe that at the present time, when Priore low, and quan- 

him gone, began to cry and halloo most pitifully, when who cdtoaeeins porn. ie ware - porn het y avality, ; 

should reappear on the bank but Angelo himeelf ‘ainging acquaintance with such a cereal, Our be. cS nad 

em Tee gees Pon having given him up again all right | ceed 34 or 36 pickles on the head, and the 
° t. . - eo 


How To Get Rm or Duxs.—It is pleasant to turn to ano- especially as the 
ther house, unfortunate enough in its way, that of Martin of’! pickles on the head which was submitted to us were lump 
Galway. That house, up in Connemara, was for ever besieged | and well coloured, and seemingly little, if anything, inferior to 
by bailiffs, but the King of Connemara had a way of his own barley. It may be added that the head was got on the farm of 
nd dealing — them. = perme ‘oe A om — Reape near Haddington, and, we understand, the 
aring & writ, once presented himse at Martin’s door, statin seed had been sent from England.— 1 mer, 
that he _ business with the a, Mr. Martin remarked eee eae 
that no usiness was transacted at his ouse till a oner;/ EMIGRATION or Hanpd-Loom WEAVERS From 8. _ 
and he invited the too happy stranger to dive with him. The | In Glasgow there is a kindly and charitable movement guing 
fish brougat to table consisted of very fine eels, and the forward in sending abroad the hand-loom weavers, who in 
- | Suest could not praise them too highly. “ Yes,” said the host, | these days are as much out of place in the busy city of Glas. 
ment proved a grand success, The unexpected, unhoped for, | “they ought to be fine. A month ago there came & vagabond _~ 88 the old-fashioned bow apd arrow would be at the 
undreamt of clemency affected all Present, the more power-| here who had the impudence to serve me with & writ; but} Horse Guards. In this great mercantile and manufacturin 
fully for its proclamation en coup de thédtre. Many cried, all nire, which has “ flourished” far more than Bailie Nicho 
me moved and inspired with a sort of gratitude to the Czar. Jarvie, in days gone by, anticipated, a society has been formed 
hn seather of young Landowski, it appears, who could never to promote the emigration of the hand-loom weavers and their 
ve hoped to obtain access to the Emperor here, had illegally families. Lately, a party by this means were enabled to pro- 
passed the frontier, and following His Majesty to Kissingen, "| ceed to Quebec, by the ding Grip St. Andrew : it consisted 1 
threw herself at his feet in the public grounds, ia sight of all of eighteen families, including sixty-eight adults, This makes 
the elegant and fashionable world crowding round the dis- the number whom the committee have sent out this season to 
tinguished visitor, the Czar raised her graciously, according Canada 108 families, including 367 adults; and in all 557 
the prayer at once. Even the Russian soldiers who had been souls.— Builder, August 27. 
How Paris Recarps Tan SEconD .—For the pre- 
sent, it almost seems as if Parig had ceased to be a city of 
politicians ; it has become a city of spectators, The Empire 
is to the population of its great metropolis not so much a sad 
or joyous reality as a spectacle of pomp and magnificence, It 
80 institution, just as the Rue Rivoli, or the Cirque Im 
rial, or the Boulevard des:Italiens is an institution—somethin 
rich, and tangible, and flashin , that adds to the gaiety of the 
day. As the Emperor rides a ong the street he is received, 
not with flushed ‘cheeks and beating pulses, but with o en 
mouths. His progress excites neither respect nor indignation, | 
but simple curiosity. When France receives her elected Em. 4 
beror with an extemporised charivari, it is plain that she is not 
in the habit of connecting his name with any 
Napolevn IIL., in his own eyes, is the repre g 
and imaginative Conceptions,—the heir of the First Empire 
and the Prometheus of humanity. There 
: men Ne bp oe a is bn is to himosls, a 
to whom he is the type o tyranpy and perfidy. To a Paris 
Theot, crowd he is neither what he is to M. Persigny, nor what he 
f this house, however, have been eclipsed by those| is to Mr. Kinglake. The regard him from ‘a simpler and 
ood qimilar establishment, immediately adjointe it, which | lese sentimental aspect. He is in their ¢ 


looked at, and, f hing th h Pe ete I - 

ha n discoy but not fully excavated, before th - | coked at, and, for anything they care, the Can pleasantly re. 

ancl po bakery ‘is much oat ceive him with the comical cry,“ Voila, Lambert Pom Eandon 
paper. 


Se 






Very last stage of the rebellion, He is, however, indebted to 
the courage and moving eloquence of his mother for the re- 
prieve he eventually obtained, 5 
“On the 17th he was led out with two associates of inferior 
dignity to undergo capital punishment on the glacis of War- 
Saw ciladel. Que of the unfortunate trio, a man notorious for 
having cut off and eaten the ears of one of his victims, was 
already dangling from the gailows. The two others were 
being kept ready under the fatal beam.. They were dressed 
in the penitent’s shroud, were barefooted, bareheaded, and 
had the halter artistically ye around their devoted 







which will tri ple 























THe Marquis aND THE SWEEP.—That well-known Trish 
landlord, the late Marquis of Waterford, was in the habit of 
riding in the second-class Carriages of the railroad in the 
vicinity of his estate. Such & course very highly disgusted 
the proprietors, and they resolved to cure the arquis, as th 
said, of his eccentricity, Accordingly, on one occasion, as he 
was sitting in a second-class Carriage, a sweep, who had 
previously been in a third-class compartment, was invited out, 


,| 8nd placed by the Marquis’s side. His lordship immediate] 
they were shaken by the hand, and offered cigars by many of | 89t out and purchased a first-class ticket, on delivering which 


the crowd. With 20 years of Siberia before them, they did | 'o him the clerk laughed, as if the company had gained a vic. 
Dot object to receive the fragrant comforters even 4 moment tory. But Lord Waierford quietly returned to the train, gave 
salvation from death.” the first-class ticket to the sweep, gravely escorted him to 

his place of honour, and then resumed his own place in the 

second class, from which the Proprietors never again sought 
















THE Own.—The series of Quis which appeared during the 3 
Past season has been re-printed, and bound in a splendid illus- | t0 remove bim, —_—_— / 
trated cover, forming an “owlbum,” and is accompanied by| Tae Lasr DINNER at Pomprn.—I was naturally at- 
&n index and by a clever drawing of “ The Owls in Council.” tracted, in the first instance, to the house of the baker which 

hey are engaged in deep consideration of prospective changes | I had seen disinterred during my last visit. It is now care- 
in the map of Europe. Lord Russell’s despatches are con- fully cleared out, and all its permanent apparatus—as corn. 
mills, kneading-troughs, flour-bins, &c.—remain in sf 








’ 
the cock in the bishop’s wig, and the hen in the lary’s hat,— 
the solemn owl, the jucose owl, and the rest that assist at the 
Conclave. Others declare that they can point out the owl that 

id the Cespatches, the owl that did Mocquard, and the owl 
that pocketed the profits. One of the illustrations is a noble 
laurel-cro ird, 


in which the progress of the Owl is reviewed, and 
states:—“ We have already revealed enough; in the/h 


2 i croment, (in Hampshire) was 
instances of German policy and the Holy Alliance, to meet ag hich are of more than ordinary extent, and discovered to be on fire, The fire originated i th but 
./ *eady belief when we assert that we could, if we chose, thelr ize ao well as hcl dance eae ora : trees, and continued 1 rs > svea dane 





to rage for seven 
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NewseParers BY Ratway.—The Caledon 
adopted a plan for the transmission vob 
Le nfl iw which is likely to prove use 


to 

The is si oly cette of tai males pared 
tem an issue ing stam 

aher the fashion of po stamps; perforated 1.8 pemesed 
Hike these, rg Bee sold in sheets containing a dozen, the price 
of the sheet being of course three-pence. The stamp. bears 
the impress :—*“ : Oy Spans gig (say) 2,585. — 
one wr only. To b ee at the 
station on , 


Caledonian railway to which it is addressed.” 
To all subscribers who can conveniently send for their news- 
papers at apy station on the Caledonian line we are now 
enabled by this system to transmit the paper by the first 
morning train at a cost of one farthing per day for carriage— 
that is, at a fourth of the cost of postage. Besides residents 
on the line, geptlemen in business who may desire to read the 
paper in the train on their way to town in the morning fe 
thus arrange to have it waiting them at the station from whi 

start. It is to be hoped that other lines will not be slow 
in following the Caledonian in the adoption of this simple and 
convehient plan.—Seotsman. 


An Omen Averrep.—A letter from Vienna states that last 
week, on the occasion of the Emperor’s féte, the Imperial 
eagle was placed on the top of the spire of the Cathedral of 
Bt. Stephen, recently rebuilt. The operation was effected 
afier a religious service, in the prezence of the Ministers of 
tate, all the local authorities, and an immense concourse of 
«people. Assoon asthe eagle, which is of gilt bronze and of 
colossal size, reached the summit, bands of music struck up 
thenational hymn, and the crowd cheered most heartily. The 
Viennese attach great importance to this event, w they 
regard as of good omen and the pledge of a happier future. 
The discovery of the dangerous condition of the spire was 
= in 1859, anaes _. = battle - Solferino, and eee 

ence was reg: jy the ie as a presage O il for 
The Archbishop om municipality, however, 
-promptly determined on taking down the decayed part, and 
— of the same height as before. The works have 
carried on with great activity and completed in five 
years, to the great joy of the Viennese, who flatter themselves 
no less with possessing the highest building in Europe than 
with the idea that the evil omen of the spire’s decay has been 
permanently averted.—TZimes, August 26. 





Coup Pee Worrixeton Wnrire?—A curious letter was 
sold on Thursday last—one written by Peg Woffington, the 
theatrica! beauty of the last century, who, as her contempora- 
Tries asserted, could not write. There, however, the letter was, 
at an auction-room, with the signature at foot, aud extending 
to two full—not modern note-paper size, certainly, but—large 
folio pages. The epistle is directed “For Master Thomas 
poblasty, St Goodwood, in Sussex,” and is full of amusing 


“banter; all to her famous “ breeches” character of 
Bir Harry Wildair. The letter is considered unique, and it 
realized a very largesum. The statement that Peg Wofflog- 


ton could not write was asserted of most of the gay actresses 
of the last and preceding centuries. Of Nell Gwynne it was 
‘said that she could neither read nor write; but an autograph 
note discovered a short time since showed that she could ex- 
ress herself on paper, althongh a dismally-scrawled E. G., 
vith full stops at every bend of the initials, was all that Mr. 
Peter Cunningham could find to reproduce in fac-simie in his 
little “ Story of Nell Gwynne.” Those persons who have read 
Oharles Reade’s novelette will remember what the author has 
told us of Peg’s beauty, talent, generosity, and indiscretions, 
Bhe is said to have been the first female who acted male char- 
acters on the English stage.— London paper, 27th uit. 


Tus Exeuien Notion oF Rest.—An Englishman always 
flatters himself that he wants reat at a ce season of the 
ear, and somehow or other it always mepeste that this long- 
‘Ing takes possession of him about the fall of the leaf, It mat- 
ters not what his occupation may have been for ten months 
out of the twelve; whether he has laboriously lounged in a 
club window in St. James’s; whether be has been drawing 
caricatures On his blotting paper in the Foreign Office; whe- 
ther he bas been escorting her Majesty to and from Windsor ; 
or whether he has been pursuing his vocation from ten to 
four in the murky purlieus of Capel Court (the Stock Ex- 
change); repose he must have about the beginning of autumn, 
and he proceeds to get it after his own fashion. is mode is 
peculiar, He neither —_ the doles far niente of Italian life, 
nor enters upon the reckless dissipation of Parisian luxury. 
He proceeds to climb mountains, to stalk deer, to murder 
grouse, to row up rivers, to bag partridges, and to take his 
rest in the hopnailed boots and gaiters, to the annihilation of 
the wildest and least accessible of the animals of creation. 
The grester the labour, the more arduous the difficulties, the 
more perfect is the Knglishman’s rest. We honour him ac- 
cordingly as the exponent of a divine theory, that there is no 
such thing as rest on this side of the grave; that what we call 
“ reat” is really “change;” and that instead of allowing his 
ae » = ye deep eg for oe —_ ‘and beig of the 
year, he is rather disposed to keep them sharp an ht b 
a change of purpose and direction.— The Field. ‘ 


A Very Cunnine Turer.—A lady and gentlemen were 
disturbed in their slumbers recently by the very unpleasant 
noise of a slight move under the bed. The 1ady expressed 
alarm, but her somewhat sleepy caro sposo said, “ Oh, it is only 
one of the dogs,” and putting his head down by theside of 
the bed, he called“ Lion, Lion,” and Ats hand being licked, af- 
ter a moment the pair were satisfied and they soon slumbered 
again peacefully. im the morning they found that all their 
mone Ng peony! had disappeared, and it was clear that 
the been a dernier ressort of an ingenious biped 
concealed under the bed. 


Tas Ramway Scare.— The Duke of B— was travelling 

rail last week, and the sole occupant of a first-class. car- 

when, at an on Station, another passenger” got 

in in a hurry. No sooner did he perceive that there was but 

one passenger in the carriage than ‘he called out pretty lus- 
tily, a asta e let me out!” The 

stranger 


started , and the seat, 


‘Government has twice within the last six years ou 


wever, | 


THE! ‘ALBION: 


; looking exceedingly flervous, and ventured at length to say, 


‘thing travelling with only one man 


ana 
now-a-days.” The duke, whose frank and open countenance 
| might ently the most suspicious, « ted the joke, but 
tid not take the of it he might, and replied 
good nat , * Well, if you are not afraid of me, I am not 
afraid of you."—Znglish paper. 
Tue Onr oy “ Woxr.”—An event of a melan 


character occurred on Saturday to a visitor at the fashionable 
watering-place of Withernsea, situate on the Yorkshire coast, 


named Todd, a brewer residing at Gainsborough. 
That gentleman, it seems, while bathing in the evening, 
fe i drowning, and brought to his side, by his cries for 


help, a number of bathers hard by, who found him as safe as 
they, and laughing at having “ scld” them. Some further cries 
were heard proceed from Mr. Todd, but they were of 
course unheeded. This time, however, no hoax was meant, 
he being really in imminent peril ; but the natural consequence 
of his unfortunate folly was that he perished without the 
‘slightest effort being made to save him.—Ditio. 


Tue New Mortaka Case at Rome—The Débats con- 
tains a very spirited article upon the subject of the abduction 
of the young Jew, Joseph Cohen, It says that the tm 
t 
codes of every civilised nation, and it calls upon the French 
Government no longer to protecta Power which commits 
such acts. Contrary to usual custom, the article does not 
bear the — of the writer, but merely that of the 
secretary of the 








Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 818—By J. G. Campbell. 


This equations Problem obtained a prise at the London Chess 
Congress in 1862, 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





So.ution To Prosizem No. 817. 





White. Black. 
1 KttoQR3s I K toR7(@) 
2 Kt to Q Kt4, ch 2 K moves 
3 Kt to and mates next;move. 
(a) 1 K tks Kt* 
2 KttoQB5, dis. c K moves 
3 K to Q B6, and R mates next move. 
*1 KtoQR6 
2 Kt to B5, ch 2 K moves 
8 Rto QR 5, and B mates next move. 
The accom Evans Gambit Game was played between | - 
Mr. M‘Donnelt'aad. £.; Robey, hs 
White(M'D.) Black (B.) White(M‘'D.) Black (R.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 wemgne Kt tke Kt 
2KttoK BS KttoQBs 19 Btke Kt BtroQkts 
8 BtoQB4 + 2 BtoK Ba KttksQP 
4PtoQKt4 Btks 21 Q tks QP Kt tke Kt, ch 
5BPtcoQBS BtoBé 22 B tks Kt BtoKs 
6 Castles 4-3 ee Bh Sad Fn 
7PtoQ4 P tks 24 Btks RK PtoKR4 
8 P tks P Bto Kt3 yf dee ey, PtoK RS 
¥9 KttoQ BS QBto kts 26 went BtksKRP 
10 QtoR4 BtoQ2 27 Rto K8, KtoR3 
1 Ste Bes QtoK BS 28 BtoKé PtoKB4é. 
2POKS QtoKt3 29 QRto QBS Q to K Kt 5() 
13. P tke P P tke P 80 RtoK K8,ch K to Kt8 
14 KttoQ5 BtoQ $1 Bto K BS gto gs 
15 RtoK,ch KKttoK? 82 RtoQB6, ch K to Kt4 
16 Gta GKtP B to Q Kt 83 B to K5, mate. 
17 QtoR6 Castles 





(a) A bait, which Black incontinently takes.—(d) B tks K B P, 
ch, appears to be B’s best move, but nothing can save his game. 


DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 


Pupil of the late Dr. O. A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Washington, 
East 847TH Steeet, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverzicn Cosmetic Resrora- 
TIVE AND Sanitary. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 rer Botruz. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil, 75 Czunrs rex Bortza. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7% Cunts Psx BOTTLE. 2 
One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Bold every- 
ere, 
If your druggist has not these articles, raxm x» 
M but send your order to at rl 


VICTOR E. MA 
rio tab Gentes beneath, 
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CONSTITUTION 
LIFE SYRUP 
Prepared by Wm. H. Gregg, M. D. 
Graduate Coll of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y., formerly 
seared Socee aero nate aes 


a Pots, under Governor 
win Mo 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 
A positi da fi edy for all diseases o from an 
A PoteE si ATH OF THE BLOOD snd for all (hereditecy) DIS: 
EASES transmitted from PARENT TO CHILD. 


PARALYSIS. 
ee me Pare is, Paralysis Agitans. 1t is universal] 
admitted Constitution Life Syrep i is the only effective ouaee 


of restoration in the various forms of Paralysis, that we need not 
reiterate that it is emphatiye cs ag Life Giving Power. 


Inpi¢BsTION, Liver COMPLAINT. 
ConsTIPATION, WEIGHT aT STOMACH, 
BILLIovsnEss, Want OF APPETITE, 
FPLATULENOB, Bap BasatH. 
SCROFULA. 
STRUMA, GLanDuLaR SWELLINGS, 
ULcERaTION, 's E 
ERYSIP£Las, S8aLtT KHEUM. 


This taint (HEREDITARY and acquiReD,) filling life with untold 
misery, is by ali usual medical remedies incurable. 
RHEUMATISM. 

If there is ony Sonmee in which the Constitution Life 8: is 
a Sovereign, it is in Rheumatism and its kindred affections. The 
most intense pains are almost instantly alleviated, enormous 
swellings are reduced. Cases, chronic or vicarivus, of 20 or 80 


_| years standing, have been cured by us, 


NERVOUSNESS. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. SHATTERED NERVES 
L088 OF POWER. ST. VITUS’ DANCE. 
CONFUSION OF THOUGHTS. EPILEPSY. 

Thousands who have suffered for years will bless the day on 
which they read these lines. Particularly to weak, suffering woman 
will this medicine prove an inestimable blessing—direc' their 
footateps to Hope which fulfill more than it promises, 

MERCURIAL DISEASES. 
SALTVATION. ROTTING OF BONES. 
BaD COMPLEXION. ACHES IN BONES. 
FEELING OF WEARINESS. DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 

CONSII1 UTION LIFB SYRUP purges the system entirely 
from all the evil effects of MERCURY, removing the Bad Breath, 
and coring the Weak Joints and Rheumatic Pains which the use 
of Calomel i: sure to produce. It hardens Spongy Gums and 
secures the teeth as firmly as ever. 


CuNSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP. 
Eradicates, root and branch, all Eruptive Diseases 
of the Skin, like 
ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
And all other cifficulties of this kind, which so much disfigures 
the outward appearance of both males and females, oftea making 
them s disgusting object to themeelves and their friends, 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP 
Cures all Swelling of the Glands, 


Either of the Face, Neck, or Female Breast, and should be taken 
as soon as the swelling is detected, thus preventing their breaking, 
and producing troublesome Discharging Sores, which disfigtire so 
many of the young portion of the community, from six to twenty 
a of age. Young chiliren are very subject to discharging 
rom the Ears, which depends upon a scrofula constitution. ‘These 
casea.soon_recover by taking afew doses of the Life Syrup. 

All scrofulous persons suffering irom general Debility, Emaci- 
ation, Dyspepsia and Dropsy of the limbs, abdomen, and in the 
female, Dropsy of the ovaries and womb, generally accompanied 
with the Inflammation and Ulceration of the Uterus, are perma- 
nently cured by Constitution Life Syrup. The diseases known 
as Goitre or Swelied Neck the Life Syrup will remove entirely. 
The remedy should be taken for some time, as the disease is ex- 
ceedingly chronic and stubborn, and will not be removed with- 
out extra effort. 

Tumors of the Ovaries, Tumors of the Breast, and swellings 
of other glands of the body will be completely reduced without 
resorting to the knife, or operations of any kind. 

Epileptic Fits, Sympathetic or Organic Diseases of the Heart, 
as pitation, Disease of the Valves, producing a grating or 
filing sound, Dropsy of the Heart Case and all the affections of 


this important o » (persons suffering from any acute pain io 
the on of the heart) will be greatly relieved by Constitution 
Life Syrup. / 


. BROKEN DOWN AND 
DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS. 
Suffering from Indisposition to Exertion, Pain in the Back, Loss 
of Memory, Forebocings, Horror of Calamity, Fear of Disea 
Dimness of Vision, Dry, Hot Skin and Extremities, Want o! 
Sleep, Restlessnese, Pale, Haggard Countenance, and Laseitude 
of the Muscular System, all require the aid of CONSTITUTION 
LIFE 8XRUP. 
FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ULCERATIVE DISEASES. 

Either of the Nose, Turoat, Toncur, Srivz, FoREnEAD of 
ScaLP, no remedy has ever proved its equal. 

In diseases of the Liver, yiving rise to Languor, Dizziness, In- 
digestion, Weak Stomach, or an ulcerated or cancerous condition 
of that organ, accompanied with ae or other unpleasant 
aes, will be relieved by the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 


AS A GENERAL BLOOD-PURIFYING AGENT, THE 
LIFE SYRUP STANDS UNRIVALLED BY ANY 
PREPARATION IN THE WORLD. 

Diseases of the Spine, as usually developed in the young, Hip 

Diseases, Neura’gia, and all the Nervous Diseases, and Ladies who 

are suffering from Diseases for which they are at a loss to know 

how to do, we would advise the use of CONSTITUTION LIFE 

SYRUP. It will restore their pallid countenance, strengthen 

their weak back, and side, give them new energy, new life and 


happiness. 
THE RICH AND POOR 


Are liable to the same diseases. Nature and Science have made 
the Constitution Life Syrup for the beuefit ot all. 


PURE BLOOD 


Produces healthy men and women; snd if the constitution is 
neglected in youth, diseases and early death is the result. Do not 
dels when the means are so near at hand and within the reach 
° 


CONSTITUTION LIFE SYRUP, 
Is the Poor Man’s Friend, and the Rich Man’s 
Blessing ! 
BUY IT, TAKE IT AND BE CURED. 
IT I8 UNIVERSAL IN ITS EFFEOTS. 
WM. HB. GREGG, M.D., 
Sole Proprietor, New York. 
LABORATORY, BROOKLYN, L. L 
Price 61 per Bottle; 6 Bottles for ¢5, 
ta” Sent ty Express to all parts of the Country. 
, : MORGAN & ALLEN, 
Droggiste, Agents, 48 Clif,Street, New York 


